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THE BEST GOLF BOOK The Chemistr y of Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “ The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic narrative of the won- 
derful work of applied chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the invention and manufacture 


of commodities that are close to the business or home interests of 
each oneof us. It is packed with information upon such topics as 
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papers the results of his own experience and a 
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ciples for himself, and in this manual he has set 
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the making of artificial rubies and diamonds, of non-breakable 

The book is profusely illustrated Welsbach mantles, of the distillation of perfumes in quantities 

sufficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of glass, of the engineer- 

from photographs. Crown 8vo. ing feats accomplished by high temperatures, the preparation of 

200 Pri drugs like camphor and quinine, the extraordinary future of in- 

pages. rice, $2.00 .net dustrial alcohol. Professor Duncan—himself a student of science 

and a practical chemist—spent a long time of study abroad and 

secured his material personally from famous chemists at work in 
their laboratories. 
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COMMENT 


To William Howard Taft 

RESPECTFULLY suggested: Winturop Murray Crane, of 
Massachusetts, a good man and able, a capable director, a 
vote-getter, strong where strength will be required. 


.A Confession in Verse 
Every week the Commoner prints a poem “for the home.” 
The latest it smiles upon most approvingly, and pronounces 
“so simple, sweet, and true.” The poem is entitled “ Over 
and Over Again,” and runs along like this: 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 
We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour. 
But the morning dew must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 
Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes; 
Once doing will not sutflice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice 
May come if we try again. 
The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to our feet, 
And a lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
It eloses with a pretty suggestion to the effect that trying 
“over and over again” is necessary to “render us meet for 
heaven.” Brother Wityum modestly intimates that the verses 
were written by Pnuorre Cary, but he ean’t fool us. The 
; Mahe : ; : 
name of ihe grinder ofthe golden grain who finds the path 
once or more times trod “ never so hard to repeat ” is a house- 
held werd. We shall not breathe it here, but the shrewd 
reader will not fail to note the unconscious use of the edi- 
torial “us” in the “ meet for heaven” stanza. 


“It is too Late” 
Marse Tfenry’s motto is nailed to the mast. He may not 
like it, but he can’t get it down now until after Denver. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Way of Getting a Thing Done 
The recent conference of the Governors over the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources exemplifies in. a high degree 


the grand manner by which President RoosrveLT sometim s 
gets things done. Here was Mr. Roostvett himself comi:¢ 
into the East Room behind a bugle blast and two ve-y 
straightbacked military aides. And here to listen to hm 
make the opening speech, and to make speeches themsel\ :s 
when he had finished, were Mr. Bryan, the hale fellow w. |! 
met, versed in Bible lore and the philosophy of the candida-y 
everlasting; Governor JoiuNson, Governor Fouk, Jory 
Mircueun, James J. Hitt, and ANprew Carnecie; also those 
two very desirable hot-weather associates, Governor Huativs 
and the Vice-President! What a juxtaposition of rivals te 
appeal to the romanticism of the hoi polloi! But the confer- 
ence was more than romantic; it resulted in a declaration, 
on the third day, from which the following: 

We, the Governors of the States and Territories of the United 
States of America, in conference assembled ... agree that this 
co-operation should find expression in suitable action by the Con- 
gress within the limits of and coextensive with the national juris- 
diction of the subject, and, complementary thereto, by the Legis!a- 
tures of the several States within the limits of, and coextensive with 
their jurisdiction . . . that further action is advisable to ascertain 
the present condition of our natural resources and to promote the 
preservation of the same. And to that end we recommend the «p- 
pointment by each State of a commission on the conservation of 
natural resources to co-operate with each other and with any similar 
commission on behalf of the Federal government. 


Thus have the highest representatives of the States put it 
up to Congress and the State Legislatures. Who but Mr. 
RoosEvELT would have conceived, much less realized, the 
conference by which this result has been attained ? 


Addresses that Should be Studied 

We presume that,a complete record of the proceedings of 
the conference will presently be issued in book or pamphlet 
form, either for distribution or so as to make vit easily 
attainable by readers. Some of the addresses, such as Mr. 
CarNeEGciE’s on metals and ores, Mr. James J. Hinw’s on soil 
waste and farming, and many others, contain very valuable 
knowledge skilfully imparted. They make important read- 
ing, and while the newspapers have given the substance of 
some of them, they are worth obtaining in complete and _ per- 
manent form, and studying. It is very rare for so much 
to be said that was worth hearing, recalling, thinking aboui, 
and acting upon as was said at the conference of Governors. 
The great value of the conference was educational. To teach 
the people to appreciate, develop, and conserve the wealth 
of the nation is a duty of enormous importance, and none tvo 
soon undertaken. 


Bourne Loses Oregon to Taft 

On May 14 Oregon’s eight delegates to the Republican 
convention were instructed for Tarr. A message from 
Senator Bourne, urging instruction for Rooseveit, said also 
that if the delegation was to be otherwise instructed he did 
not wish to be a delegate. Will Senator Bourne go to 
Chicago, then, as an independent stampeder ? 


The Great Disintegrator 

The Jackson (Mississippi) Dailu News suggests an interest- 
ing thought. “ Bryanism,” it says, “stands wholly rejected 
and repudiated by the country, and it is the height of politics! 
folly to go before the country a third time under the leader- 
ship of a candidate who cannot carry his own State, and who 
is slowly but surely working the political disintegration of 


-the South.” “Slowly but surely working the political dis- 


integration of the South,” is he? Possibly that explains, 
or helps.to explain, Mr. Bryan’s place in nature. Probably 
we should put him in the group with earthquakes, flood, and 
fire, as one of the great destructive forces. To break the 
solidity of the solid South has long been thought of as a 
very big and difficult job, but on divers’ accounts, for the 
South’s own sake and for the country’s sake, a thing to be 
desired. We are confident that Brother Bryan can do it if 
time is given him. He has got the lump into a pretty crumbly 
state as it is. If he should be chosen at Denver, we would 
not greatly wonder to see some considerable masses drop aw:iy 
from it before November. 


The International Union of American Republics and Its Bureat 
On May 11 the President, the Secretary of State, the 
Brazilian ambassador, and Mr. Carnecir, assisted by Cardinal 
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Gusons and Bishop Cranston, provided the words and passes 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the new building for the 
Bureau of the International Union of American Republics. 
The significance of the ceremony was suggested by Senhor 
Nvroco when he said there had never been a parallel for the 
sight which it presented—“that of twenty-one nations of 
different languages building together a house for their com- 
mon deliberations.” The Union and its bureau were thus 
priefly described by, Mr. Roor: 

‘The International Union for which the building is erected is a 
voluntary association. ... lt had its origin in the first Pan- 
American Conference held at Washington in 1889, and it has been 
developed and improved in efliciency under the resoluticns of the 
succeeding conferences in Mexico and Brazil. Its primary object 
is to break down the barriers of mutual ignorance between the 
nations of America by collecting and making accessible, furnishing 
and spreading, information about every country among the people 
of every other country in the union, to facilitate and stimulate 
intercourse, trade, acquaintance, good understanding, fellowship, 
and sympathy. For this purpose it has established in Washington 
a bureau or office under the direction of a governing board com- 
posed of the official representatives in Washington of all the re- 
publics, and having a director and secretary, with a force of assist- 
ants and translators and clerks. 

The bureau has established a rapidly increasing library of his- 
tory, travel, description, statistics, and literature of the American 
nations. It publishes a monthly bulletin of current public events 
and existing conditions in all the united countries, which is circu- 
lated in every country. It carries on an enormous correspondence 
with every part of beth continents, answering the questions” of 
seekers for information about the laws, customs, conditions, oppor- 
tunities, and personnel of the different, countries; and it has become 
a medium of introduction and guidance for international inter- 


course. 


No Federal Mothers’ Day as Yet 

Eimer J. Burkert, Republican Senator from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is the statesman who introduced into the Senate 
the resolution providing: that “Sunday, May 10, 1908, be 
recognized as mothers’ day, and that it be observed as such 
by the members of the United States Senate wearing a white 
flower in honor of their mothers.” The Senate respectfully 
declined the resolution. ‘The Lineoln statesmen of both parties 
sven to believe in feeling around to find out what the people 
want. And very curious experiments they do make, and, 
of course, stub their toes hard sometimes. 


Joyous Times for Colonel Stewart 

Colonel Witttram F. Stewart, the Arizona Exile, may have 
his faults; we suspect he has; but nobody can charge him 
with heing a quitter. The order sent to him last September 
from the War Department advised him of the intention of the 
department to assign him to a station, probably Fort Grant, 
Arizona, without command. But it disclosed that the Presi- 
dent had directed that before the order was issued a chance 
should be given him to apply for retirement. The order 
continued : 

The acting Secretary of War directs that immediately upon re- 

ceipt of this communication you telegraph acknowledgment thereof 
to this office, and that within twenty-four hours afterward you 
advise this office by telegraph whether you do or do not desire 
immediate retirement, under Section 1243 Revised Statutes. 
That was eight months ago. Colonel Stewart has been to 
Arizona, travelled back to Florida, been rejected there, and 
goue again to Arizona. If his health is good, his disposition 
as complicated as without special knowledge we have faith 
to believe it is, and if he has been permitted to receive and 
read the daily papers, the chances are he has had the most 
fun he ever had in any eight months in all his life. He has 
been advertised in every paper in the country. Nothing 
detinite has been printed to his discredit; he has seen-his case 
involve the President and the Senate in a clash of authority, 
vhich promises to be fought out in due time; and if contention 
is his specialty he must surely be a very happy man. It does 
nef seem as if his ease had heen skilfully managed for any- 
body except himself; but so far as he is concerned, any per- 
soual discomforts he may have suffered must seem to him 
a lbagatelle compared with the fun he is having. 


The Interest in Hughes 

(lovernor Hugues is an interesting fighter. It does not 
take much of a prophet to foresee that there is going to be 
an effort to keep’ him in active political life, as well as a 
lively effort to get him out of it. Some people want the 
things done that he is trying to do; others want the men 
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beaten who want to beat him; others, still, being friends of 
sport, like the grade of entertainment that he provides, and 
want to see what he will do next. All three groups are in- 
terested in him, especially as contrasted with Murpny and 
CONNORS. , 


Busy Days for Tom Johnson 

These are agitating days for Tom Jounson’s three-cent-rail- 
road system in Cleveland. The strike with which his adminis- 
tration began is the acute trouble for the moment, and is pro- 
ceeding briskly as we write, with aid of dynamite and the 
usual concomitants of a bad strike. That will pass after a 
while, but JouNnson’s work seems cut out for him in other 
particulars. Cleveland wants a good service, and seems ready 
to pay for it. It has had a good service in the past, and 
knows what it is, so it has statidards of comparison. Unless 
JONSON can come pretty well up to those standards his three- 
cent fare may not be popular. To get a five-cent ride for 
three cents is a gain; to get a three-cent ride for three cents 
is no gain at all unless a three-cent ride happens to be what 
you want. Just at present Cleveland is not getting even a 
three-cent ride for three cents. Nevertheless, the three-cent 
plan will doubtless have a fair chance to disclose all the merits 
it has. Cleveland has paid far too much for the chance to 
test it not to make a thorough test now the chance has come. 


Fly-away Times 

Flying-machine stories never read quite so much like truth 
as this spring’s crop. By all accounts the WricHTs were work- 
ing wonders when their machine was wrecked, and as we go 
to press Professor BEtw’s aeroplane is yielding Very interest- 
ing news items from Hammondsport, New York. The world 
is more than interesting in these times. It is sensational. 
You can't hold it any more. 


Church Influence in Politics 

There have been smiles at the report that at the meeting 
of the Methodist General Conference on May 14 Bishop 
Neety charged the Roman Catholic Chureh with mingling 
in politics. Its influence, he said (as quoted), is felt in our 
State and municipal governments and at Washington. No 
doubt, no doubt; but it would not be hard to get testimonials 
that the influence of Bishop Nerety’s Church is also felt in 
our State and municipal governments and in Washington. 
Who fights the army canteen? Who makes Congressmen 
afraid to come home without having driven beer out of the 
Soldiers’ Homes? Who took notice when Mr. Farsanks 
drank the cocktail? The Methodist Church is very influential 
in our politics. There are six and a half million Methodists 
in the country, over five million Baptists, and eleven or 
twelve million Romag Catholics. All three of these large 
churches are bound to be influential, and the Methodists 
certainly are. Just what distinction Bishop Nrety would 
make between Methodist political activity and Catholic 
activity we don’t know. It is conceivable that in some mat- 
ters the two influences supplement one another to the profit 
of the community, and that in other matters they temper 
ene another, also to the profit of the community. 


Osteopaths are Physicians 

Within the meaning of the law who is a physician? Re- 
cently this questicn has been answered by Justice Dickey, 
of the Supreme Court, in the case of a well-known Brooklyn 
osteopath who applied for a peremptory writ of mandamus 
to compel the Health Department to accept a death certificate 
issued by him. The department had refused to do this on 
the ground that the osteopath was not a physician, and there- 
fore not entitled to have the certificate accepted, such ac- 
ceptance being by law made applicable to physicians only. 
In his decision the justice quotes as follows from Chapter 
344 of the laws of 1905: 

A person practises medicine within the meaning of this act, ex- 
cept as hereinafier stated, who holds himself out as being able to 
diagnose, treat, operate or prescribe for any human disease, pain, 
injury, deformity or physical condition, and who shall either offer 
or undertake by any means or method to diagnose, treat, operate 
or prescribe for any human disease, pain, injury, deformity or 
physical condition. 

He then gives it as his opinion that “the lawmakers intended 
to make, and do make, osteopaths practitioners of medicine,” 
immediately adding, “and also make them physicians, be- 




















































































cause Subdivision 8 of Section 1 of this act says that a 
physician means a practitioner of medicine.” “So it is 
clear,” he says, “to my mind that osteopaths are physicians, 

.. and except for restrictions put upon them by Chapter 
344 of the laws of 1905, prohibiting them from administering 
drugs and performing surgery with the use of instruments, 
they are entitled to all the rights and subject to all the priv- 
ileges of other physicians.” Can receive money from patients, 
that is, cure them of their ills where practicable, and in other 
eases issue them lawful death certificates, receivable by the 
Board of Health. 


Public Interest in Crime 

On another page of this number of the WEEKLY there are 
pictures of Mrs. GuNNess and her murder farm in Indiana. 
No doubt there has been far more read in the last three weeks 
about this great artist in homicide than about the proceedings 
of Congress, the convention of the Governors, and even all 
the doings of the politicians in anticipation of the two polit- 
ical conventions. An extraordinary tale is this of GuUNNEsS. 
It beats the story of the Benprrs, and in unrelieved gruesome- 
ness far outdoes the narrative of the James boys.  It- is 
pretty well up the history of Burke and Hare, and crowds 
hard the execrable narrative of Sawnie Bean. People, all 
sorts of people, unquestionably find a great interest in stories 
of remarkable crimes. Folks who have never read much of 
anything but newspapers think that this taste’ for criminal 
reading is one that the newspapers have invented and main- 
tain by constant feeding. Undoubtedly the more sensational 
papers make far more of crime than they should, and do 
thereby cultivate an injurious taste for reading about it. 
But it is a taste that they have by no means invented. A 
standard and steady literary product for centuries has been 
books about noted crimes and criminals. In almost every 
collection of books of mature age in the second-hand _ book- 
shops, at library sales, and on the counters of importers, there 
are rows of such books, often valuable and handsomely bound. 
Not so many, relatively, are made and sold in our day, because 
ihe newspapers cover the ground and supply the demand so 
efficiently. 


Why Our Murder Ratio is High 

The high ratio of homicide to the population in this 
country, which is just now one of our national reproaches, 
may lead some observers to believe that there is something 
in our civilization or our political or social institutions 
which breeds an inclination to murder. That supposition 
seems to do our country injustice. Our white citizens, who 
have lived in this country long enough to have fairly imbibed 
its influences and characteristics, seem to be no more homi- 
cidal than other civilized white folks. The percentage of 
murder in Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut is less than it is in England. Where the figures are 
high it seems to be due either to unsettled conditions in the 
newer States, to large negro populations, or to immigration. 
There are about fifty-seven million native-born white people 
in the country—say, three-fourths of the population—to whom 
are credited forty-three per cent. of the murders. If all the 
population was of this grade, the number of homicides would 
be cut down more than forty per cent. But nine or ten 
million negroes (one-eighth of our population) do nearly 
forty per cent. of the murders, and about ten million foreign- 
horn persons are credited with sixteen and a half per cent. 
of it. That is to say (roughly), a quarter of our population 
does considerably more than half of the killing, and neither 
the negroes nor the foreign-born persons can be rated as 
products of our civilization. The Italians are unduly, even 
extravagantly, prone to homicide both at home and _ here; 
and both Italy and all other countries that our immigrants 
come from doubtless send us a larger proportion of unruly 
or criminal persons among their emigrants than is found in 
their stay-at-home populations. Many of the best and some 
of the worst of the Europeans come here. The Brenprrs were 
imported from Germany; Mrs. Gunness from Sweden. 
In the morning paper the persens arrested for the bomb 
explosion were Italians; the farm-hand who has confessed the 
murder of three in New Jersey was born in Bohemia. New 
York State yields unsatisfactory statistics of homicide, for the 
reason apparently that a large proportion of its population 
is newly come from abroad. 
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Election Prospects 


With the week ending May 16 the campaign for the selection 
of delegates to the Republican national convention was practic: lly 
closed. The estimates of the net result vary, of course, materially, 
according as they emanate from the Tarr managers or from the 
supporters of the so-called “allies.” On the evening of May 16 
Mr. Hitchcock put forth from the Tarr headquarters in Washing- 
ton a claim that the Secretary of War will have at least 584 out 
of the 980 delegates who will sit in the Chicago convention. Of 
this number 517 are described as instructed, 36 as pledged by 
resolutions of endorsement, and 31 by their personal declarations. 
Of the unpledged delegates, who number, he says, 169, more than 
a hundred are alleged by Mr. H1ircucock to be favorable to Tarr. 
On the whole, therefore, he puts the Tarr strength, “ conservatively 
estimated,” at about 700 delegates. In this conclusion a statement 
made on the same night at Columbus, Ohio, by Mr. A. I. Vorys, 
the principal campaign manager for TAFrt, substantially concurs. 
Mr. Vorys computes at 563 the number of delegates chosen to vote 
for Ohio’s candidate, either under positive instructions or under 
resolutions of endorsement, or with expressions of individual pref- 
erence that are pronounced equivalent to instructions. Mr. Vorys 
asserts that, in all, thirty-six States, Territories, and insular pos- 
sessions have instructed for Secretary TAFT. 

The spokesmen, on the other hand, of the “allies” (CANNon, 
FAIRBANKS, FoRAKER, HuGHEsS, KNox, and LA FOLLETTE) will con- 
cede to Tart only 353, against 231 instructed for one or another of 

They insist that the uninstructed delegates num- 
ber 228 and the contested delegates 174. The principal difference 
between the two calculatiens lies in the uninstructed column, in 
which the “allies” have included several districts where resolu- 
tions of preference, but not of instruction, were passed. More 
trustworthy, because ostensibly impartial, is the conclusion at which 
the New York Heraid has arrived. That paper avers that Tarr 
goes to Chicago with 431 instructed delegates, all of whom are 
uncontested, except in the cases of Virginia, Louisiana, and Texas. 
The Herald also calculates that the Secretary of War will receive 
46 votes from delegates elected by State conventions where Tarr 
was “endorsed,” and 81 votes from delegates who are known to 
have pledged themselves personally to vote for Tarr. This estimate 
gives the Secretary of War 558 delegates on the first ballot. 
Should he lose, however, the 74 contested votes in Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas he would have only 484 delegates, or seven less 
than the 491 needed to nominate. It is to be noted that the 
Herald takes no account of 20 uninstructed delegates from New 
York, of 20 uninstructed delegates from New Jersey, of 5 unin- 
structed delegates from Delaware, 8 from Illinois, and 22 uncom- 
mitted delegates from Georgia. It also excludes from consideration 
14 votes contested by Tarr against HuGHES, CANNON, ForAKeEr, 
and FarrBANKS. On the whole, then, the Herald believes, as the 
result of its own investigations, that if instructions, endorsements, 
and pledges amount to anything, WiLtLiAm H. Tarr will be nomi- 
nated by the Chicago convention on the first ballot. That 
of the shrewdest and most experienced leaders ofthe Republican 
party not originally favorable to Tarr now agree with the Herald 
in expecting him to be the nominee is evident from several in- 
cidents that occurred in the week ending May 16. For example, 
intimate friends of Vice-President FAIRBANKS are beginning to 
intimate that they would be satistied with a renomination of the 
Indiana candidate for the second place on the ticket. Then, again, 
Senator Foraker has completely changed front on the Brownsville 
question, and consented to a postponement of a vote on his bill 
arbitrarily reinstating the discharged negro troops until the next 
session of Congress. It is now believed that Mr. ForRAKER, in con- 
sideration of a promise that he shall be re-elected Senator, lias 
agreed to take the stump for Tarr. He would have it in his power 
to render the Secretary of War inestimable service, for he, if any 
man, can lead the negro voters of the Northern States back into 
the Republican party. 

Assuming for the moment that Secretary Tarr will be the Re- 
publican nominee, we are brought next to the inquiry, Can he be 
elected? The question is answered in the negative by ex-United 
States Senator Wittiam E. Cuanpier in a letter addressed to 
Senator .GALLINGER, Governor JoRDAN, and the other delegates 
from New Hampshire to Chicago. He names seven reasons why 
the choice of Tarr for Republican standard-bearer would be danger- 
ous. These reasons are, first, the hostility of the colored voters 
to Tarr; secondly, the misconduct of the Federal officeholders in 
manipulating the State conventions: in many of the Southern 
States; thirdly, the vast expenditure of Tarr money in the prose- 
cution of his campaign for the nomination; fourthly, the local 
troubles in Ohio; fifthly, the abandonment of the anti-trust and 
anti-pooling laws; sixthly, the hostility of the labor organizations: 
and, seventhly, the combination of Tarr supporters with the race- 
track supporters in New York against Governor Hugues. It is 
obvious that the first and fourth objections to Tarr’s nomination 
will fall to the ground if Senator ForAKER is conciliated. As for 
the sixth, the hostility of labor organizations, that woul¢ be 
minimized if Mr. RoosevELT should undertake an electioneerng 
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tour on behalf of his Secretary of War. Something, however, 
might be made of ex-Senator CHANLER’S arraignment of TAaFt’s 
availability if the Democrats, in their convention at Denver, should 
put forward a “safe, sane, and conservative ” nominee, or, in fact, 
almost anybody except BRYAN, 

This Lrings us to the question whether it is true that the Ne- 
braskan has an unshakable hold on the nomination of his party. 
Much more light than we now possess will be thrown upon this 
question when we shall have learned the decisions of the State 
conventions of Alabama, Missouri, South Carolina, Texas, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Maryland, Arkansas, Virginia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Georgia, which will be held 
at yarious dates between May 18 and June 27. If Governor Joun- 
son of Minnesota, who, as a member of the Conference of Gov- 
ernors, made a most favorable impression in Washington, shall 
develop considerable strength in the States just named, BRYAN’s 
nomination at Denver will be exceedingly doubtful, and a Demo- 
crat who may win may be substituted for a twice-defeated leader. 
A keen observer, Major J. C. HEMPHILL, editor of the Charleston 
News and Courier, pointed out in Washington the other day that 
of the 1002 votes in the Denver convention only 404 are as yet 
pledged to Bryan, while 302 are anti-BryAN and 296 are dis- 
putabie. Inasmuch as a two-thirds vote is required to nominate 
in a Democratic national convention, it is not surprising that 
BRYAN should have sent ferth a Macedonian cry in the last issue ef 
the Commoner: “ Instruct. your delegates to the national con- 
vention. Instructions to delegates are the order of the day.” 

For the moment only three distinguished names have been seri- 
ously considered by the anti-BRYAN Democrats: those, to wit, of Gov- 
ernor JOHN JOHNSON, of Minnesota; of United States Circuit Judge 
Gray, of Delaware; and of Wooprow WILSoN, of Virginia and New 
Jersey, who for some years has been the president of Princeton 
University. The friends of these three gentlemen will, of course, 
work together to prevent Mr. Bryan from obtaining the indispen- 
sable two-thirds vote. Assuming for the moment that their com- 
bination will be strong enough for the purpose, let us inquire which 
of the three anti-BryAN candidates named it would be most ex- 
pedient for the national Democracy to take. There seems to be a 
consensus among intelligent persons conversant with the political 
situation in Minnesota and North Dakota that Governor JoHNSON 
would ‘be certain to carry those States, and that he would also 
bring many thousands of votes to the support of the Democratic 
ticket in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan. On the part of Judge 
Gray, it must be said that as chairman of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission he won the confidence of labor unionists to an 
extent only paralleled by Mr. RoosevettT himself. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is conceivable that Judge GRAY might carry a Republi- 
can stronghold so long reputed impregnable in Presidential years 
as is the Keystone State. There is no doubt, either, that he would 
run incomparably better than would Mr. Bryan, and _ probably 
better than would Mr. JonHnson, in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. 

Could Judge Gray be relied upon, however, to win back to the 
Democratie standard those border States which of late have been 
lured away from the Democratic column? We assume that his 
own State would support him, but could he also carry Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri?. There is one man who 
in all likelihood could sweep every one of those States, because he 
would be the first genuine Southerner to be nominated and elected 
President by the Democratic party since 1844. We refer, of cours 
to President Wooprow Witson, who was born and reared in Vir- 
ginia, and who, after graduating at Princeton, returned to his 
native South, was admitted to the bar in Georgia, and married a 
daughter of that State. We do not believe it possible that Presi- 
dent Witson could lose a single electoral vote belonging to the so- 
called border States from Maryland to Missouri. Turning to the 
State of his adoption, we may say with absolute confidence, what 
every well informed Jerseyman knows, that nothing could deprive 





‘ President Witson of New Jersey’s electoral votes. It is also cer- 


tain that he would run incomparably better than would Mr. Bryan 
in New York and Connecticut, and probably better also than Judge 
rRAY, because he is more widely known. 





On Prolonging Life 

Tne world rings with good news to the listener, ang here comes 
MetcHNIkorF telling us that the Biblical computation of man’s 
allotted period on earth is all too modest, and that there is no 
reason why we shouldn’t go on indefinitely extending our limit. 
Science indeed seems to tend that way. We are constantly com- 
ing across new methods of thwarting disease and saving lives. 
Now if we are but willing to destroy the bacteria of senility and 
decay by a prudent diet of sour milk and vegetables, and if we 
are but stanch enough to keep the heart and mind unperturbed, 
We are good for a century or more. As soon as this news spread 
well over the country, examples began to crop up on all sides, 
so ductile is fact to suggestion, and we read everywhere of pleasant 
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and happy folk celebrating their hundred-and-eighth, or hundred- 
and-twenty-fifth, or hundred-and-forty-fifth birthdays, and de- 
claring that they would be glad to run the course again. 

How disturbing all this is to the conceptions of youth! Who 
that can place himself once more into the mind of the child of 
eight does not remember how all the golden dreams clustered 
about the age of sixteen? Then romance and adventure and keen 
living were to begin for us; then our importance and power were 
to be rounded out, and we would act upon this outer world that 
so far seemed compact of fencings and forbiddings. And what a 
blow it was at sixteen to find ourselves in no better plight than at 
eight, still a little whizzing atom in a void, the romance and the 
adventure and the power still taunting us from the distance, till 
we shoved the dream out a year or two, although thirty still 
seemed an ideal age to meet death. 

There is so much obvious evil to be spoken of life, and so many 
of us are busy pointing out its inevitable mutability, its limita- 
tions, and its futile sufferings and endings, that perhaps it is worth 
while, too, to mention one of the encouraging facts, namely, that 
as we live, we learn how to live. It is the young, not the mature 
or the aged, who are wanton and spendthrifty with life. It was 
not Pheres but Alcestis who was willing to lay it aside. Pheres 
says to his son: ? 

“Is it a joy 
To view the light of heaven? And dost thou think 
Thy father joys not in it? Long 1 deem 
The time below? But little is the space 
Of life, yet pleasant.” 

Yes; however little it may look like happiness, it is age and not 
youth that has come to feel at home and at ease upon earth. 
“We are born with travail and strong crying.” We arrive in the 
world protesting against its alien and uncongenial climate. We 
are ready at the slightest breath of wind to shuffle off our tiny 
mortal coil and make back to a more fitting atmosphere. For 
the first few years we consent to remain only under most careful 
watching, tending, and coaxing. And then we catch the mortal 
disease of hope. We begin to live looking forward to that which is 
not but shall be, our birthdays, or Christmas-time, or the end of 
school, or our first ball, or winter or summer or spring. Only one 
thing is sure: we live because we hope for that which is not, and 
as the years wax old we learn was not, to be. 

And yet during all those years of strife and hope something 
happens. Silently, secretively, while our eyes were turned aside, 
when we were least aware, we were learning to live. By dint of 
disappointments and failures, little successes and surprises in the 
workings of the great machinery of life, we were finding our level 
in the universe and adapting ourselves to the human climate. Not 
only do we harden ourselves to the difliculties of life, but all sorts 
of new joys spring up about the way: and let a man come once to 
fifty years, and he can take as much joy from a glimpse of a duck 
pond as at twenty he can get from crossing the Pacifie Ocean. 
Partly it is growth and adjustment—the happy result of use and 
wont—but partly it is, too, that, bit by bit, that clamoring and 
exacting creature we call the self has become torpid with age and 
has gotten a little out of our way. And how much easier all life’s 
tasks are, how multiple all its solaces, once we are rid of our- 
selves! It sometimes seems as if all we have to do is to stand out 
of our own light long enough to be saints and geniuses. But 
only by the twice-born can this be accomplished in youth. To the 
average run of us, the rolling years alone school us to let the 
self and its affairs go by while we seek the kingdom of God. 
And all the ether things are added to us, we hardly know how, 
without willing cf ours, without striving. With a half century of 
mortal years behind us, the sinking of the sun in an aura of golden 
wings gives an intensity of joy that at a quarter of a century old 
the inheritance of millions and the acquisition of fame cannot be- 
queath. The centre of interest has shifted itself, and it is no 
longer our own hunger and thirst. our housing and our garments, 
our illustriousness and our possessions, irking as these always are, 
that claim our consciousness; but we have fallen silently and 
amazedly in love with the universal processes,—the shadows on a 
vine-clad wall, the freshness of the air in early morning, the gold 
haze dropping from the sun at noontide, the slant lights of after- 
noon checkering the earth, and the silent and regular marshalling 
of the stars at night; these appease the spirit when earth has 
become our veritable home where we linger as part and parcel of 
al] that goes on there. For poor ignorant youth goes about hungry 
for happenings, longing for accumulated things. But there is but 
little life in things and events after all. Life is in the projecting 
spirit, and to sit still and see the wind flutter the leaves in a tree- 
top is happening enough to hold the spirit in silent and amazed 
delight for hours together. But the spirit must grow, the self 
must get out of its own light, before we can project the real joy 
of living into the world. 

Do you remember “ Will o’ the Mill,” and how he cautioned 
the maiden not to pick the flowers and carry them into the house 
for her own? “It’s a bit like what I wished to do when I was a 
boy. Because I had a fancy for looking out over the plain, I 
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wished to go down there—-where I couldn’t look out over it any 
longer. Wasn't that fine reasoning?” 

But you remember he did not go, nor did he take the maiden, 
but stayed quietly up on his mountainside, and year aiter year 
faded away into nothing, while down in the cities on the plain 
red revolt sprang up and was suppressed in blood; battles were 
fought; there were christenings and marryings and parades and 
deaths, all the tumult and the agitation of constant happenings; 
but Will knew them all to be but so much empty bustle, and real 
living to be in the quiet spirit. And if these learned and aged folk, 
who, having lived long and learned much, neither shun nor court 
death, it is that this life having taught them so much’ courage 
and confidence, they take it that death will look after itself even as 
life has done. Our deepest lessons, our greatest blessings, have 
dropped like silent seed into our spirit from we know not whence. 
Our own hand has done so little in the whole matter, our responsi- 
bilities were so greatly less important than we fancied, that surely 
we may trust the new transference, and wait in silent content 
what revelation it shall bring. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue late Professor WaLrer A. Wyckorr, of Princeton, had a 
passion for knowledge at first hand and will be best remembered as 
the college professor who studied labor conditions by becoming 
himself a laborer. Starting in 1891 in Connecticut with no money 
and with a suit of overalls, he worked his way through nearly 
every State in the Union after the fashion of the floating laborers 
of this country, so many of whom ultimately become tramps. 
Wherever there was a possibility of work he applied for it, whether 
it were digging ditches, wrecking houses, or factory work. For 
a while his incognito usually worked well, but as soon as his fellow 
laborers saw him at table they at once began to suspect him. His 
manner of eating, his way of holding knife and fork, at once set 
them speculating. Once le was seen drinking tea at a_ fellow 
laborer’s house in Chicago. He lifted the saucer from the table, 
held it in his hand, and forgot himself so far as to drink without 
noise. “TI knowed then,” his host afterward said, “ that he was a 
swell masquerading.” 





Correspondence 


VIVISECTION 
CaLaMINE, Wis., May 11, 1908 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—tThe writer regrets that he must discontinue HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, which has been in his family since before the civil war. 
It may not be amiss to state the cause. A number of years ago 
I decided to take no periodicals favoring vivisection. Between 
crucifixion for the benefit of its soul and vivisection for the benefit 
of its body, humanity appears to me to come about as near moral 
stultification as is possible. Justice, simple justice, damns such 
methods of salvation, to my mind. 

The occasion of these comments is two editorials in) HARPER'S 
WEEKLY on vivisection. 

I am, sir, 
FRANK DRUMMOND. 


GOOD, HEALTHY CRITICISM NEEDED 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—You will kindly pardon this intrusion into the editor's 
sanctum, for the reason, as Foxy Quiller would say, that it is the 
outcome of an irresistible impulse. [ cannot but give expression to 
the enjoyment | received from the splendid articles by Stevenson 
and Brooks in the last number of the WEEKLY. They were a little 
above the average of even HArper’s, to my mind. You are to be 
congratulated on the retaining of such a man as Brooks to keep 
your readers in touch with the politics of Great Britain. — It 
seems to me that the best way of furthering the cause of inter- 
national amity is to instruct the people in the political move- 
ments of the nations with whom we have to do. To understand 
is to forgive; and when in our public schools and high schools 
our children are taught the unbiassed history of the English 
people, more will have been done towards the insurance of future 
peace than can be accomplished by any other agency. Is it the 
truest Americanism to iterate constantly that Americans excel 
always? Would it not be the réle of modesty, if not of wisdom, to 
cause our people to think that it is foolish to be always cocksure 
of our superiority? Perhaps your observation of British papers 
has to a certain extent coincided with mine, that they are the first 
ones to ery out about any apparent backsliding. The decadence of 
the empire has not been preached in any papers as much as it has 
been preached in the English journals. A good healthy criticism, 
even if unpopular, is a splendid thing for any land. Your incisive 
editorials on the Roosevelt administration are worthy of mention 
in this respect, and are worthy of the best traditions of the Harper 
publications. It seems to me that criticism of your stand simply 


because it is not the popular one partakes of the Symplocar) us 
jwtidus variety, and you are the more to be congratulated. Koop 
the good work up. 
I am, sir, 
WAL?YER LEOPOLD BENNET! 


THE FOCUS OF. SUFFRAGE 
New York, Maz 14, 10¢ 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I notice in an editorial in your WrEEKty of the 9th t 
you say, “ The true centre and focus of the suffrage movement 
the Martha Washington Hotel.” I would like to eall your att 
tion to the fact that the National Headquarters of the Won 
Suffrage Association are at Warren, Ohio. There are three hes 
quarters established in New York City: one by the Interur! 
Council, which is at the Martha Washington Hotel; one 
League of Self-Supporting Women; and the other the headquart 
of the Progressive Union. <All ere local in character. 

! am, sir, 
Harrier TAYLor Upton. 


WANTS PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 
West Roxpury, Mass., May 12, 19 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Under the “ Correspondence ” in your issue of April 20 | 
find the letter of Mr. Donaid Padman, in which he takes up ihe 
further discussion of spirit phenomena, suggested by the article 
in your issue of February 29, entitled ‘Touching Hands with 
Kternity.” In this letter Mr. Padman says, * I would give every- 
thing | have if I could be satisfied. that death ends all, because 
eternity seems long and tiresome. The rest of the grave appears 
to me so perfect that I cannot conceive of anything better.” 

It is easy to understand the desire for rest, and equally easy to 
conceive how this need might be met, either by a long pericd of rest 
for the weary spirit, or by an instantaneous and absolute: renewal 
of spiritual power and zest of life. But what I am completely at 
a loss to understand is a willingness to give up life; to go out of 
existence, when more abundant life is, to me, the soul’s natural 
cry. All the dear close ties of kin—for the heart’s love must speak 
first—I long unspeakably for their continuance. Then this great 
und marvellous universe; the birth and growth and death of thie 
planetary systems, and all the wonders of the telescopic and micro 
seopie worlds—I want to know more of it all, and as far as my 
finite mind can grasp the idea of eternity, it would not seem long 
or tiresome to me if IT could only go on, even with such limited 
powers as I now have, to study those 


Heroie arts, in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued. 


Some one once asked President Hill, of Harvard College, what he 
was going to do when he entered the other life, and he replied. 
* There are enough problems, mathematical problems, connected 
with the are of a circle to keep me busy and happy for at least a 
thousand years.” Then the joys of art, music, architecture, sculp 
ture, and painting—an eternity for each one would not seem too 
long; but it is all summed up in one word: Life, full, abundant. 
throbbing life, with all the wonder and the depth of its infinite 
beauty and its infinite joy. 

My own earnest wish is that it may be scientifically proven 
beyond any possibility of doubt on the part of the most sceptically 
inclined, that death does not end all. 

I am, sir, 
Mary A. FARRINGTON. 


All the proofs, so far, are too fragile to lean hard upon. Faith 
in immortality is indestructible, and a far surer reliance than dis- 
putable * proofs.” —Eptiror. 


NO MORE; NO LESS 
Sart Lake City, Uran, May 4, 1008 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—For many years [| have been a subseriber to your paper: 
i not only admire, but heartily endorse all of the sentiments ex 
pressed in your editorials. 

I am also a subseriber to /luman Life, a magazine edited by 
Alfred Henry Lewis. In the last issue of Human Life, on page 17, 
I see a reproduction of the likeness of John D. Rockefeller’s father 
—under which is an article delving into the mysteries of that 
gentleman's life. As a poor “ railroad slave” I would fike to ask 
you one question: What right has the publie to investigate Mr. 
Rockefeller’s ancestry any more than it has the ancestry of any 
other private citizen? 

I am, sir, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


SAMPLES, WE HOPE, IN EVERY NUMBER 
Pawtucket, R. I., May 13, 190% 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Harper’s WEEKLY says that Mr. Bryan eannot think rig)t 
on political subjects. Tt must follow, “as the night the day.” 
that the WrekLy can think right. It has given us a sample of Mr. 
Bryan’s wrong thinking. Will it give us a sample of riglit 
thinking? 

I am, sir, 
JOSEPH McDONALD. 
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Is the United States Inviting Capital 








PES SSHEN we de house-cleaning in this country we 
make a tl orough job of it; few corners are ne- 
glected, and when we get started on these 
periodic and much-needed jobs, the dust is kept 
flying. The air becomes thick, and some of the 
“dust settles in previously clean places. Until 
we open the windows and wipe off the mantel- 
pieces our last condition seems worse than our 
first. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of the United States was a 
house-cleaning more needed than it was three years ago. The dis- 
closures of the insurance investigation were startling, those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation of Union Pacifie 
amazing, and those of the Public Service Commission’s inquiries 
into the affairs of Interborough-Metropolitan astounding. One 
room, that of the insurance companies, has been pretty well cleaned, 
but we are still busy in the corners of the other two. A good deal 
of railroad rebate filth has been discovered and vigorously attacked ; 
but the production of this particular form of dirt appears to have 
ceased, so that it is necessary merely to clear away that already 
made. 

Last year the passion for cleanliness spread like a forest fire after 
a drought. The fact that a few houses were dirty led to widespread 
suspicion that foulness prevailed in all. From the ranks of the 
earnest workers for real reform the mania for cleanliness was dif- 
fused, until an army of volunteers were in the field bent upon dis- 
covering dirt whether it existed or not. The muck-raking maga- 
zines and our impetuous Chief Magistrate performed a real service 
to the community, although they may at times have forgotten that 
cleanliness was ‘second to the godliness of fair play. Even the 
gentleman in Boston, who alternately plays the réle of the arch- 
enemy and the arch-friend of frenzied finance, must grudgingly be 
given credit for pointing out some of the filthy places. In all these 
cases such credit as shall be given must be reluctant because of the 
methods employed. But when the passion for cleanliness took pos- 
session of an army of volunteers, made up of newspapers, politicians, 
and well-intentioned people generally, who knew nothing about the 
goal of the popular crusade in which they were enlisted, the move- 
ment beeame wholly chaotic and unreasonable. 

Of course the body of invested capital which had occupied cor- 
porate premises took fright and stampeded. In the stampede the 
securities of all corporations suffered from the withdrawal of 
capital, with little regard to whether a corporation had been well 
managed or not. Especially was foreign capital withdrawn from 
American securities. This was a more serious loss than might be 
supposed. Not only is a withdrawal of foreign capital felt by dis- 
credited corporations, but it profoundly affects, through the inter- 
national exchanges, the financial and industrial prosperity of the 
country. What method, then, will be found most effective to retain 
in this country the major portion of the gold imported last fall in 
payment for our staple products, so as to keep available for the 
needs of this country’s enterprises the present supply of loanable 
capital? Is there any necessity for, and does any recent event con- 
stitute, an invitation not only to foreign but to domestic capital? 

The lessons of last year’s financial panic and present business de- 
pression, to the extent that those troubles were aggravated by over- 
diligent ‘house-cleaning, almost seem to have been taken to heart by 
the country. In many directions there appears to be a growing 
cpinion that we have done suflicient house-cleaning to make it advis- 
able at least to allow the dust to settle thoroughly before taking a 
fresh start. We seem to be finding, too, that the withdrawal of 
capital from investments in securities is not a matter that the 
country can afford wholly to ignore. 

In the last year or two, following the lead of the Administration 
at W. ashington, State legislatures have enacted a great many two- 
cent and two-and-one-half-cent passenger-fare laws, and State rail- 
road commissions have been busy reducing freight rates, apparently 
on no better theory than that the railroads were merely depredators 
and unelean. In the South and the West popular sentiment ran 
high in its hostility to the railroads. When Governor Glenn of 
North Carolina found that the State passenger-rate law was not 
proof against an injunction from a Federal court in the case of 
two Southern Railway agents, he threatened to call out the militia 
to enforce the will of the people of that State. There was a great 
deal of inflammatory talk, and the Governor catered to local preju- 
dice on the question of State rights. The Southern Railway Com- 
pany had a controversy with Governor Comer of Alabama over the 
passenger-rate law of that State, which for a time threatened 
serious consequences. In Arkansas, the State government purposed 
declaring forfeit the charter of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railway Company for failing to observe the provisions of 
an unreasonable State law. The effort to cut out the supposed 
cencer of railroad oppression was energetic, and it had the support 
oi public opinion. 

Since then, of course, the Federal courts have very generally 
protected the legal rights of the railroads and other corporations, 
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and two very important cases involving the North Carolina and the 
Minnesota rate iaws have been decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court in favor of the railroads. Those decisions undoubtedly 
had a far-reaching effect in deterring unreasonable legislation and 
agitation, and they may even, themselves, have influenced popular 
sentiment in some degree to soberness. Yet, irrespective of the 
restraining influence of the courts, a curiously different attitude 
on the part of the*public seems quietly to have grown within the 
past few months, and, with the approach of the Presidential cam- 
paign, politicians of all parties have been listening for the under- 
current of opinion resulting from that apparent change of attitude. 
Not long ago the Atlanta Constitution, one of the leading papers 
of the South, told its readers, in effect, that they had been punished 
by the withdrawal of capital from Southern etiterprises in conse- 
quence of the popular prejudice against corporations, and that they 
should make every effort to induce capital to return. The most 
ordinary comment upon the recent special messages of the Presi- 
dent is that they are “brief and free from vituperation.” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has recommended to Congress 
that the operation of what is known as the nw clause ” 
of the Hepburn Rate Bill be suspended until January 1, 1910, so 
as to give to the railroads a little more time in which to untangle 
their coal lands and other miscellaneous property from their rail- 
road property. There has even seemed to be considerable danger 
of an open rupture between the President and Congress recently, 
which really has significance chiefly because it exhibits a desire on 
the part of Senators and Re presentatives to find some means of 
protest against Mr. Roosevelt’s vagaries without endangering the 
chances of Republican success in the fall elections. 

There is still another notable movement. A campaign has been 

undertaken by business men generally against unreasonable legisla- 
tion and popular agitation against corporations, or, in‘fact, against 
any sort of radicalism that. will delay the return of prosperity. 
The National Prosperity Association has been organized, and 
representatives sent on to Washington to confer with the President. 
Of course the meaning of the’ movement cannot be found in the 
ridiculous language of the address to the President or in that of his 
reply, nor even in the faith-cure method of bringing about a return 
of prosperity by saying that depression shall cease to exist. But it 
can and probably will be found in the fact that business men have 
become tired of radicalism, and will throw the weight of their 
influence in favor of reasonable governmental methods. The forma- 
tion of the association and the visit of its representatives to Wash- 
ington will not be without effect upon the popular mind. In some 
respects this movement bears resemblance to the attitude of busi- 
ness interests throughout the country in the Presidential campaign 
of 1896. This work for conservatism may yet have an important 
bearing on the selection of candidates for oflice by one or the other 
or by ‘both political parties this year, and may be an influence in 
determining the election. 

If the foregoing shall be found to be a fairly accurate statement, 
from such indications as have come to the surface, of a tendency 
toward conservatism in the attitude of the public toward corpora- 
tions, its importance cannot be overestimated. In no country ot 
the world are lawmakers and politicians generally quite so respon- 
sive to publie opinion, quite so keen in discovering indications of a 
change, as in this country. Our laws represent the will of the 
people, although they may be an exhibition of a temporary state of 
mind. Perhaps a confirmation of the tendency may be found in the 
manner in which the Presidential canvass now progresses. In the 
selection of delegates to the Republican convention, Secretary Taft 
appears already to have a majority, and the chances to favor his 
nomination, and conversely the chances of a stampede for Roosevelt 
grow smaller. Few people will dispute the statement that Secre- 
tary Taft, with his judicial mind and governmental experience, 
would be a far more conservative candidate than Mr. Roosevelt. 
On the Democratic side the failure of New York, New Jersey, and | 
Connecticut to instruct for Mr. Bryan, and what appears to be a 
growing tendency to push other and more conservative candidates 
to the front, looks as if some Democratic politicians realize the 
desirability of a conservative candidate. 

What, it may be asked, is the direct and important interest of 
Few students will claim that the 
political situation is the exclusively important factor. Unquestion- 
ably, however, it is a factor of great importance, for it represents 
at present the attitude of the publie toward corporate enterprise. 
So far as capital was frightened out of corporate investments by 
popular hostility toward corporations, the slightest indications of 
a change in public opinion will be reflected by returning confidence, 
and returning confidence will mean more to the country than any 
other one thing. If, as many people believe, the character of our 
institutions is to be wholly changed so as to become socialistic, this 
discussion may be idle; for capital will remain outside of the houses 
it has vacated. No amount of “manipulation” for higher prices 
in the stock-market could then persuade capital permanently to- 
occupy corporate premises. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIL WAR BETWEEN THE 
GRAFTERS AND THE ELABORATE FORCES OF THE PROSECUTION 


Il—WHY WHOLESALE IMMUNITY WAS GRANTED TO THE 


By WILLIAM 


Q fouler nest of corruption was ever attacked 
by reformers than the city government of 
San Francisco in 1906. Graft wholesale 
and retail pervaded every department. It 
was clear to every observer that the graft 
machine, headed by Mayor Schmitz and 
manned by puppets selected from various 
labor organizations, not as representative 
members, but because they would obey all 
orders, was really dominated by Abe Ruef. 
In its sinister way the organization was 

perfect, a rapacious partner in every profitable species of vice and 
crime, an oppressor of all who refused to pay graft, and a ruthless 
plunderer of all individuals, firms, or corporations who sought 
leave to carry on legitimate business requiring municipal 
franchise. 

Popular clamor against the grafters was universal. Citizens 
everywhere insisted that all the grafters must be punished. The 
manner of identifying the guilty was rather uncertain. Rudolph 
Spreckels, according to the account given by his eulogists, finally 
determined, inasmuch as he could not induce fifteen, or ten, 
or even five men to act in concert with him, to constitute himself a 
committee of one to reform and cleanse the city government and 
administer punishment to those who deserved it. He guaranteed 
$100,000 for the expenses of the prosecution. Part of this sum he 
obtained by private subscription from citizens, but most of it came 
out of his own pocket. Up to the present the expenses of prosecu- 
tion are estimated to have been nearly $300,000, but the exact 
figures are not known. 

It is necessary at this point to consider the nature and scope 
of the prosecution. Mr. Spreckels says that he organized it, 
dominated and still dominates it, solely in the interest of reform 
and civie purity. He 
is a young man, stal- 
wart, energetic, of 
pleasant manner, per- 
sistent in following a 
course of action, and 
possessed of a fortune 
that is estimated at 
several millions of 
dollars. Popular sym- 
pathy was with him 
from the outset, and 
it is only recently 
that disaffection has 
occurred, since the 
people have begun to 
criticise his action in 
granting immunity to 
every one of the 
thieving supervisors, 
and promising it even 
to the unspeakable 
Ruef. The indicted 
officials of the various 
public-service corpora- 
tions declare that 
these immunities were 
granted as part of a 
scheme to coerce from 
the immune grafters 
false testimony that 
should convict the cor- 
poration men -of 
bribery. Mr. Spreckels 
and his associates de- 
clare that this asser- 
tion is not only false, but that it is mere rubbish. They say that 
if Ruef would even now * come through” with the truth (as they 
conceive it) they could convict and punish the corporation men. 
Also that they are actuated only by patriotic impulses; that they 
gave immunity to the confessed bribe-takers because that was the 
only way to convict bribers. 

And here we come upon the very important question of motive. 
The officials of the United Railroads assert that Mr. Spreckels and 



































Ex-Mayor Schmitz 
WHO, THOUGH THE ORNAMENTAL HEAD OF 
THE GRAFT MACHINE, WAS SUBSERVIENT 
TO ITS ACTUAL HEAD, ABE RUEF 


GRAFTERS 


INGLIS: 


his associates have deliberately turned the forces of the State 
from the prosecution of grafters to the persecution of United Rail- 
roads men, in order that by imprisoning them or driving them into 
exile the affairs of the company would be thrown into confusion. 
its securities would fall in value, and Mr. Spreckels and_ his 
associates might then buy tle concern at a low price and take 
charge of all San Francisco’s street transportation, thereby aequir- 
ing great financial profit, besides gaining political control of the 
rich State of California 
by virtue of their great 
success as reformers. 

1 put this proposi- 
tion to Mr. Spreckels, 
and he denounced it as 
false. 

“* My motives,” he said, 
“have been — unselfish 
from the Beginning, and 
I have no other aim than 
to serve the people of 
San Francisco. It is 
monstrous to say that I 
am ttying to take pos- 
session of any _public- 
service corporation. I 
will not have anything 
to do with any such 
enterprise.” 

Francis J. Heney, the 
principal public — prose- 
cutor under Mr. Spreck- 
els’s direction, made sim- 
ilar denial. 

“It's the same old 
ery,” he said. ‘“ When I District Attorney Langdon 
convicted the Oregon = who REMOVED ASSISTANT DISTRICT 
lumber thieves — they ATTORNEY DUKE AND APPOINTED MR. 
raised the protest that I HENEY IN HIS PLACE 
was working in the in- 
terest of a political con- 
spiracy, and now that I’m 
after these corporation men they say I’m in a financial conspiracy. 
It’s all bosh.” 

As a confirmation of his theory that the graft prosecution was 
diverted from its original general design into an effort to ruin 

















‘him and his associates, so that Mr. Spreckels and his fellow 


workers could buy the United Railroads cheap, and thus acquire 
the transportation business of San Francisco, President Patrick 
Calhoun, of the United Railroads, lays much stress on the fact 
that the Municipal Street Railway Company of San Francisco filed 
its charter on April 17, 1906, the day before the earthquake and 
fire. The principal owners of the company were Rudolph Spreckels 
and James D. Phelan. The plan of operation, as set forth by Mr. 
Spreckels in published interviews, was to compete with the United 
tailroads by running for ten blocks at a time along the tracks of 
the United Railroads, then going around a block, and again using 
ten blocks of the company’s tracks, paying therefor interest on the 
original cost of construction, as provided by law. 

“But when they thought they could drive us out of existence 
by using the prosecuting power as a club,” says Mr. Calhoun, 
“they dropped their Municipal Railway scheme and deyoted all 
their energies to ruining us.” 

This also I submitted to Mr. Spreckels. 

“The charge is untrue,” he said. “Our sole idea was to 
demonstrate that it was possible to operate cars efficiently and 
with profit by means of the underground trolley system. We were 
not going into a general competition with the United Railroads. 
The best proof of that is that we were ready to sell out to the city 
at any time. Our chafter provided that we would turn over the 
road to the city whenever required, upon receiving the amount otf 
our original investment, plus interest. We intended to make that 
demonstration in perfectly good faith; but after the fire the project 
was dropped.” 

It is a fact that nothing was ever done toward establishing the 
Municipal Railway lines after the fire. 

Now let us consider the record of fact in the case. As early as 
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unparalleled situation presents 





November, 1905, Mr. Spreckels 





and his associate, James D. 
Phelan, ‘a former Mayor of 
San Francisco, shrewd banker 
and possessor of millions of 
dollars, began an_ investiga- 
tien of the misconduct of 
municipal _ officers. They 
found no legal proof of cor- 
ruption, although moral proof 
was abundant. Their friend, 
Fremont Older, editor of a 
San Francisco newspaper, went 
to Washington and asked 
President Roosevelt to let Mr. 
Heney go to San _ Francisco 
and help the reformers. The 
President was in sympathy 
with the work of reform, but 
did not wish to take Mr. 
Heney away from the _ prose- 
cution of lumber thieves in 
Oregon. Mr. Older returned 
to San Francisco, and after 
some time discovered that 
Chinamen were importing 
Chinese women into California 
for immoral purposes. (This 
record is trom Mr. Older’s 
testimony in the Tevis libel 
case.) When the discovery of 
this ancient crime was re- 
ported in Washington Mr. 
Ileney was sent to San Fran- 
cisco. With him he brought 
William J. Burns, long of the 
United States Secret Service, 
able detective, an expert in 
disguises and in fathoming 
mysteries. As a_ result of 
their activities several China- 





another problem in morals. The 
prosecutors say that they could 
not hope to convict anybody on 
circumstantial evidence alone; 
that it was absolutely necessary 
to accept all eighteen super- 
visors as State’s evidence or get 
no confession at all, and that 
they expected through the testi- 
mony of the eighteen to convict 
Ruef, and through Ruef to con- 
vict the * higher-ups.” The in- 
dicted public-service corporation 
officials all declare that they are 
innocent; that the immunity 
bargain with the supervisors 
and a similar bargain with 
Ruef, which we shall presently 
consider, were part of a de- 
liberate plan te procure false 
testimony against them, con- 
vict them, and smash _ their 
companies so that Messrs. 
Spreckels, Phelan, et al., could 
huy these companies cheap, to 
say nothing of gaining political 
control of the State. 

The mind unfamiliar with the 
vitriolic hates and unmeasured 
virulence that accompany dis- 
putes in the semitropical city 
of San Francisco revolts at the 
mere suggestion of any group of 
men seeking fortune at the ex- 
pense of the liberty and reputa- 
tion of their rivals. The prose- 
cutors assert that they have 
tried and still are trying to put 
the corporation men in prison. 
Their motive, they declare, is 
solely the desire to do justice. 











men were arrested and_ in- 








dicted. Their cases have never 
come to trial. 

William H. Langdon, elect- 
ed District Attorney on the 
Ruef-Schmitz ticket, was per- 
suaded to remove Assistant 
District Attorney Duke and 
appoint Mr. Heney in his 
place. 
Hearst Independence League ticket, and J. J. 
the Hearst campaign, persuaded him. 
done his part faithfully in prosecuting his former associates. 


William 
STATES SECRET 
TO 


OF THE UNITED 
SAN FRANCISCO BY HENEY 


Mr. Langdon was at that time running for Governor on the 
Dwyer, manager of 
Mr. Langdon has ever since 
De-~ 
tective Burns hired a secret headquarters, went to and fro himself, 
and sent his detectives among the boodling supervisors, and early 


in 1907 had involved some of them in the taking of bribes. Of the 
secrecy and success of these methods, of the princely generosity of 
Mr. Spreckels in furnishing marked money for the bribes, much has 
heen already published in newspapers, periodicals, magazines, etc., 
so the details need not be repeated here. The great thing was that 
in a concocted criminal transaction enough evidence was obtained 
to convict three supervisors of bribe-taking; three out of the sus- 
pected eighteen—-Boxton, Walsh, and Lonergan. 

“ Big Jim” Gallagher, president of the Board of Supervisors, 
whipper-in of the grafting pack of hounds of which Abe Ruef was 
master, now came over to the side of the prosecution. The manner 
of his coming over is in dispute. The prosecutors say that they 
had accumulated so much proof of Gallagher’s crookedness that he 
was frightened into surrender. ‘The corporation oflicials say that 
(iallagher was then struggling with Ruef for mastery of the pack 
and welcomed the chance to ruin Ruef, save himself from all pos- 
sible danger, and gain other advantages. 

Whatever the motive, Gallagher went out by appointment to the 
Presidio and made his peace with Mr. Spreckels, who met him 
there at night alone. The Rresidio is the United States military 
reservation near the Golden Gate, and is outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of California. 

‘I understand that some of the supervisors have been trapped, 
and that they are to have immunity if they help the prosecution 
to get the * higher-ups,’” said Gallagher. 

“ That is true,” Mr. Spreckels replied. : 

Gallagher thereupon pointed out, it is said, that the evidence 
of the three trapped men would do little or nothing toward con- 
victing the ‘ higher-ups ’—the title by which the prosecutors desig- 
nated all the corporation officials they accused of bribe-giving. 
(iallagher promised that if immunity were granted to all the 
cighteen thieving supervisors they would all confess to Mr. 
Spreckels, and testify in court that Abe Ruef had bribed them. 
Only in this way, he is said to have argued, could the prosecution 
ope to convict Ruef. Mr. Spreckels promised to give immunity 
io the eighteen on those terms. Not without storm and stress was 
confession obtained from all the eighteen boodlers; but finally they 
vent one by one to the secret headquarters of Detective Burns, 
made full contessions of how Ruef bribed them, and received their 
cuarantees of immunity. 

Not only did these eighteen thieves receive the immunity 
promised, but they were allowed by the prosecution to keep both 
their bribes and their public office, to still legislate for the city of 
San Francisco with Ruef’s dirty dollars in their pockets. And this 


ASSIST 
SPRECKELS’s PLANS 


“Conditions that prevailed 
here,” said Mr. Spreckels to me, 
“exist in every American city. 
We are doing all we can to 
abate them in San Francisco. 
We may have made mistakes, 
but all we have sought was to 
punish the guilty.” : 

Having conquered the guilty supervisors and given them im- 
munity in exchange for confession, the prosecution allowed them to 
remain in office. When Schmitz had been thrown into jail to await 
trial on many indictments, the guilty supervisors elected one of 
their own number—Boxton—to act as Mayor in place of Schmitz. 
At this there were great manifestations of popular disapproval, 
and all the boodlers were put out of office. The corporation 
officials point to the retention of the confessed bribe-takers in office 
as a confirmation of their theory that the prosecutors had entered 
into an alliance with these men in order to obtain false testimony 
against the “ higher-ups.” 

“That theory is untrue and preposterous,’ Mr. Spreckels said 
to me. ‘“ The only reason for our allowing the guilty supervisors 
to stay in power was the fear that if we forced them out Schmitz 
would appoint equally corrupt men in their places. The power of 
appointment was his under the charter. There was no other course 
for us to pursue than the course we followed.” 

Next the prosecution sought to make Ruef “ come through ” with 
a confession; but this proved a long and trying task. Ruef could 
not be cowed. He was bold as he was unscrupulous. How the wily 
little lawyer was kept for months in a_ private .prison under 
scrutiny so suspicious and strict that he could not even take a 
bath unwatched, how the watchers tried to break down his resolu- 
tion by telling him he had talked in his sleep, how they tried to 
shatter his nerves by keeping a brilliant electrie light blazing all 
night over his bed and by awakening him every. little while to ask 
how he felt—these and many other measures used upon the little 
man have all been related in court and in public print. 

Ruef grew thin, but he still refused to confess. At last the 
prosecution called in Rabbi Jacob Nieto, who appealed to Ruef’s 
love for his family, and thus brought him to terms; for this grafter 
still had the utmost concern for the welfare of his aged father 
and mother and sisters. He broke down, and said he would 
“come through”—upon condition that he should receive im- 
munity. 

But the astute Ruef would not move in the dark. Messrs. 
Heney, Burns, and Langdon promised him jointly and severally 
that if he confessed his guilt he should go free. But what of 
the judges before whom he was to be tried? Would they grant the 
District Attorney’s motion to discharge Ruef? Part of the agree- 
ment offered by the prosecution was that Ruef must plead guilty 
to the crime of extorting a bribe from a French restaurant-keeper, 
in return for obtaining a permit from the Police Commission en- 
abling the Frenchman to carry. on illegal traffic... Ruef denied 
having done this and protested against making any such plea. 
The prosecution told him that after he had pleaded guilty and 
testified in court to all his guilt, they would permit him to with- 
draw the plea and they would ask for his discharge. This was a 
large contract. Ruef would not move without assurance that 
the court would sanction it and carry it out. Messrs. Heney, 
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Burns, and Langden gave him their word on it. Ruef was not 
satisfied. 

“You can rely upon the reverend gentlemen,” was the next 
assurance the prosecutors gave him; and thereupon Burns arranged 
a meeting at midnight at the Temple Shearith Israel, in which 
the Superior Court was temporarily held, between Rabbis Jacob 
Nieto and Bernard Kaplan, as Ruef’s representatives, and Francis 
J. Heney and Judge Frank H. Dunne of the Superior Court. What 
occurred at that meeting is related by Rabbi Kaplan in an affi- 
davit as follows: 

“Mr. Heney said in effect fo Judge Dunne: ‘ We are negotiating 
with Mr. Ruef to “ come through,” and we want himgto plead guilty 
to the charge now on trial before you. We may ask you to allow 
him to withdraw that plea and to substitute the plea of “not guilty” 
and dismiss the indictment against him.’ To which Judge Dunne 
substantially replied as follows: ‘I have every confidence in the 
District Attorney’s office, and will do what you ask.’ Thereupon | 
asked Judge Dunne whether I was to understand that if Mr. 
Ruef pleaded * guilty’ he would permit and consent to the plea 
being withdrawn and the plea of ‘not guilty’ substituted and 
the indictment ‘ dismissed,’ to which he answered, ‘ Yes, sir; yes, 


sir; certainly.’ After that, as the Judge was about to leave the 
room, I again asked him, in effect: ‘ Your Honor, do you mean to 
say you would allow the plea to be withdrawn and dismiss the case?’ 
To which the Judge responded, ‘* Yes, yes; certainly,’ and took his 
departure.” 

The rabbis and Prosecutor Heney had a similar interview with 
Judge William P. Lawlor, of the Superior Court. Judge Lawlor 
interrupted Heney when he began to talk about “ certain cases 
which will come up in your court.” No name was mentioned. 

“IT do not wish to go into any particulars,” said Judge Lawlor. 
“T have confidence in the District Attorney’s office, and so long 
as I have confidence in the District Attorney’s office it has been 
the practice of the Court to act favorably on any recommenda- 
tions or requests of the District Attorney’s office in open court.” 

With these assurances of safety the wily Ruef at last capitulated. 
How his dramatic confession in court at the trial of Schmitz 
was delivered as the result of Detective Burns’s secret stage man- 
agement, how the Ruef immunity contract was long concealed 
from the public, how the tardy revelation of the contract resulted 
in a revulsion of public sentiment, will be taken up in the article 
which will appear next week. 
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Western Hemisphere were present at the recent laying of the 

cornerstone of the projected Pan-American building in Wash- 
ington, by President Roosevelt. The structure is to be erected for 
the use of the “ International Bureau of the American Republics,” 
which is intended to further good will and mutual understanding 
in the three Americas. The site of the building is that of the his- 
toric Van Ness mansion on Seventeenth Street, halfway between 


RR tWestern Hemispher of the twenty-one republics of the - 


the War, State, and Navy Department Building and the Potomac 
River. It is in part the gift of Andrew Carnegie, who contributed 
$750,000 toward the expense of its construction. In addition to 
the President, Secretary-of-State Root, Mr. Carnegie, and John 
Barrett made speeches. Cardinal James Gibbons delivered the 
invocation. The proceedings were enlivened by a disagreement 


between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Carnegie concerning the imminence 


of universal peace. 





The Conference with the Governors at Washington 


{See illustration on opposite page) 


HE Governors of forty-four States of the Union as- 

sembled in the East Room of the White House, on 

May 13, at the opening of one of the most remark- 

able conferences in the political history of the 

nation. ‘The meeting was arranged by President 

(G Roosevelt for the purpose of discussing plans for 

the conservation of the nation’s natural resources. 

Many distinguished guests were invited to attend, and these 

included Justices Harlan, Brewer, White, McKenna, Holmes, and 

Day, of the Supreme Court; Andrew Carnegie, James J. Hill, John 

Mitchell, Attorney-General Bonaparte, and William J. Bryan. 

Five candidates or near-candidates for the Presidency of the United 

States were among the conferees: Governor John A. Johnson of 

Minnesota, Governor Hughes of New York, Governor Folk of Mis- 
souri, Vice-President Fairbanks, and Mr. Bryan. 

President Roosevelt opened the conference with a speech in which 

he defined its purpose as follows: 
“This conference on the conservation of natural resources is in 
effect a meeting of the representatives of all the people of the 


United States called to consider the weightiest problem now before 


the nation. 


“This nation began with the belief that its landed possessions 


were illimitable, but already the limit of unsettled land is in sight, 
and indeed but little land fitted for agriculture now remains un- 
occupied, save what can be reclaimed by irrigation and drainage. 


We began with an unapproached heritage of forests; more than 


half of the timber is gone. We began with coal fields more exten- 
sive than those of any other nation and with iron ores regarded 
as inexhaustible, and many experts now declare that the end of 
both iron and coal is in sight. 


“The mere increase in our consumption of coal during 1907 over 
1906 exceeded the total consumption in 1876, the Centennial year. 


The enormous stores of mineral oil and gas are largely gone... - 


“ Finally, we began with soils of unexampled fertility, and we 


have so impoverished them by injudicious. use and by failing to 
check erosion that their crop-producing power is diminishing in- 
stead of increasing. .. .” 
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1. President Roosevelt. 

2. Vice-President Fairbanks. 
Justice Harlan, 

John Mitchell. 

James J. Hill. 

W. J. Bryan. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

Gov. Davidson, Wisconsin. 
Gov. Hughes, New York. 
Gov. Harris, Ohio. 

Justice Brewer. 

Justice White. 

Justice McKenna, 

Justice Holmes. 

Justice Day. 

Justice Moody. 

Secretary Cortelyou. 
Attorney-General Bonaparte. 
-Gov. Higgins, Rhode Island, 
Gov. Deneen, Illinois. 

Gov. Johnson, Minnesota, 
Gov. Warner, Michigan. 
Gov. Han'ly, Indiana, 
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Gifford Pinchot, Chief For- 

ester. 

Gov. Fort, New Jersey. 

Gov. Brooks, Wyoming. 

Gov. Gooding, Idaho. 

General Secretary Shipp. 

Gov. Hoch, Kansas, 

Gov. Lea, Delaware. 

Gov, Stuart, Pennsylvania, 

Gov. Noel, Mississippi. 

Gov. Folk, Missouri. 

Gov. Willson, Kentucky. 

Gov. Curry, New Mevrico. 

Gov. Ansel, South Carolina, 

Gov. Swanson, Virginia. 
Dawson, West Virginia, 

Secretary Garfield. 

Governor Blanchard, Louisi- 

ana, 

Gov. Burke, North Dakota. 

Gov. Comer, Alabama, 

Ex-Gov. Hill, Maine. 

Gov. Frear,. Hawaii. 


Gov. Floyd, New Hampshire. 

Gov. Toole, Montana, 

Gov. Cutler, Utah. 

Gov. Post, Porto Rico. 

Gov. Proctor, Vermont. 

Representative Burton, Ohio. 

Senator Bankhead, Alabama. 

Commissioner Smith, Bureau 
of Corporations. 

F. H. Newell, U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service. 

Gov. Kibbey, Arizona, 

7en, Alexander McKenzie, 
eS ae ® 

Gov. Woodruff, Connecticut. 

Gov. Buchtel, Colorado, 

Gov. Crawford, South Dakota, 

Gov. Glenn, North Carolina. 

Henry T. Clarke, Omaha. 

Dr. McGee, Inland Waterways 
Commission. 

Gov. Hoggatt, Alaska. 











GOVERNORS AND DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


CONFERENCE 








































































































The husband willing but the wife reluctant 


=A 1 is nothing but a partitioned room on the fourth 
floor of the Kdueational Alliance building, 
that stands upon East Broadway at the conflu- 
ence of many highways and arteries. Outside, 
the Sicilian peanut-vendor who has unwit- 
tingly strayed into this hostile maze, where the 
small boys pass his wares by for binzes and 
raisins, sends up his plaintive appeal. Carts 
clatter below, doors slam, school-children shout 
at play, footsteps resound on the stone stairs outside to furnish 
that setting of commonplace things among which tragedy is con- 
cealed. And the sun always shines through the clear window 
panes and is reflected from the white, glaring walls, as though to 
accentuate the wretchedness of those patient waiters who fill the 
lines of chairs. Here are bowed men, bewigged old women, -young 
girls carrying infants; and day by day the thousand sorrows that 
haunt the homes of the ghetto are poured forth into the ears of 
the officer presiding inside the small office behind the partition. 

The Legal Aid Bureau is a department of the Educational Alli- 
ance, and one branch of this takes up cases of domestic troubles 
and wife desertions. Its work has increased so rapidly that the 
3500 cases handled in 1902, the year of its inception, increased toe 
22,000 during 1907. 





From twelve to fifteen thousand of such cases are handled annu- - 


ally in the eight police courts of Manhattan and the Bronx. The 
great majority of these occur among the immigrant poor. The 
wealthy citizens engage attorneys to take their cases to the Su- 
preme Court; but the poor woman who cannot afford the luxury 
of a lawyer is forced to go to the police court, where she is often 
subjected to humiliations and indignities, and brought into contact 
with thieves, drunkards, and confirmed criminals. Often unable 
to speak or understand English, at the merey of the interpreter, 
in fear of the police oflicers, and with a magistrate who has neither 
leisure nor means to make a searching investigation and must 
reach a rapid decision, she is often the victim of injustice. Nor 
even if she wins her case is*she better off than before. If she 
has a cruel or drunken husband he is sent to Blackwells Island, 
the family is broken up, the children are committed to some insti- 
tution, and her last condition becomes more desperate than the 
first. 

It is here that the punitive function of courts of law makes 
justice an injustice. Picture a court of reconciliation rather than 
of punishment, a court not backed by the authority of the law, 
presided over by an official clothed with no power to enforce his 
decrees; imagine husband and wife resorting thither in mutual 
anger and departing in reconciliation, litigants who come breathing 
destruction and threatening enforcement of claims and arrive at an 
amicable compromise, and you will appreciate the surprising 
achievements that the Court of Sorrows accomplishes. For these 
poor who bring thither their wrongs for adjudication are very 
helpless; unable to think for themselves, they pour out their hearts 
with implicit confidence in their listener; they need only a little 
earnest counsel and the resolution of their wrongs to true propor- 
tions, and tears of anger become tears of pity and grief; the baser 
passions are transmuted into the gold of gladness. 


The Court 
of Sorrows 


A TRIBUNAL WHICH AIMS AT 
RECONCILIATION, NOT PUNISHMENT 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Domestic troubles, and especially desertions, are in chief measure 
due to ignorance, misunderstanding, and a misconception of the 
mutual obligations of parents. Since 1905 desertion has been a 
felony where there are in the family children under the age of 
sixteen years, thereby rendering the deserter liable to extradition. 
But neither the police nor district attorney can devote the money 
or time to tracing deserters by reason of the’flood of more urgent 
business. Furthermore, the apprehension and imprisonment of the 
offender are no boon to the wife and family. It is by -methods of 
conciliation that the Legal Aid Bureau prevents desertion, and, 
when it has traced the deserter, effects a friendly solution of the 
troubles that caused it. 

** Rosenstein, Number 500,” calls the girl clerk, handing a type- 
written form and an appended report of the investigator to the 
presiding officer. A pale girl who has sat silently in one corner 
steps mournfully inside the small office partitioned off from the 
main room. Her lank hair is plastered down over each temple, 
her large eyes follow the judge with a pathetic motion, and the 
nose with its broken bridge, which would in most women appear 
a deformity, only adds to the wan interest of her face. Her 
husband has deserted her. 

“What is your man’s name?” asks the presiding officer in 
Yiddish. 

*“* Aaron.” 

““Where is he living?” 

“In Brooklyn.” 

A string of questions and answers follows. They were married, 
it appears, three years ago, and have two children. Two months 
ago he deserted her. There is a sister-in-law with five sons named 
Abram, Joe, Morris, Isidor, and Leopold, who was going to patch 
things up, but she sold her furniture; and her uncle, who came from 


‘Austria in the steerage. ... From this voluminous detail the 


essential features are gradu- 
ally unravelled. Her hus- 
band, has been located in 
Brooklyn, where he is work- 
ing in a bakery. 

“Would you be willing to 
live with him again if he Ss 
comes back ?” 

She bends her head slowly, 
and a half smile appears 
































Resolved upon divorce—until they have seen the judge 
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grotesquely upon her face, 
which is the embodiment of 
misery. I have seen that 
smile somewhere— 

She hands up photographs, 
poor, faded things, of her 
husband and herself in wed- 
ding finery. Yes, she will 
take him back, because of 
the children. Suddenly she 
weeps; and simultaneously 
a typewriter outside clacks 
hideously, punctuating the 
pauses of her grief. 

“Can your husband read 
or write?” 

* He. can’t write, but he 
can read.” 

The judge dictates a letter 
to the stenograpier. 

“If you write to my man 
he will run away and—” 

“ Never you mind. I know 
what is best.” The letter is written. 
he will be here to meet you.” 

The faint smile appears once more as she rises to go. I know 
it now— 

“ That’s no desertion,” says the judge. ‘He had no money; he 
couldn’t get a job, and ran away in despair. Then he was afraid 
to return. Now it will come out all right; he will be glad-to go 
back to her.” 

It was the smile of the Mona Lisa. 

“ My name’s Sam Cohen,” says a jolly, red-faced man. 

“ What’s the name of the man suing you?” 

“T can’t remember. It’s one of those foreign names; something 
like Noasbilovitz. If I come face to face with that scoundrel—” 

This is a claim for damages on account of wrongful dismissal. 
But Noasbilovitz does not appear, and in his place a sauntering, 
simpering woman appears. She is garbed in black, save for five 
scarlet plumes that dangle from her wide, pleading hat. 

“T want to ask a little legal advice,” she whispers coyly. She 
hesitates. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Beetrice. Oh, you mean my maiden name. I’m Mrs. Goldstone. 
Now it’s like this. He’s such a fickle man, we can’t agree, don’t 
you know, and—” 

* What do you want?’ 

“ Why, it’s like this. 














The deserted wife 


“Come here on Tuesday, and 


He’s such a fickle man. One moment he 
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I can't 


says he’d like to get a divorce, and the next he wouldn't. 
understand the man, don’t you know.” 

“Have you any children?” 

“No, sir,” she simpers. 

“ What is your husband’s occupation?” . 

“ He’s such a fickle mau. I believe he’s a night policeman now.” 

“How long have you been married?” 

“Five years, but we don’t live together. You see it didn’t last 
very long, only a few weeks. When he calls at our home—yes, sir, 
I live with my parents—he’s so polite and agreeable they can’t help 
liking him. But he’s such a fickle man, and it’s * out of sight, out 
of mind,’ you know.” 

“How about you? Aren’t you fickle?” 

‘“Oh no, sir. I’m not fickle; indeed, I’m very firm.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T don’t know what I want.” 

Sam Cohen, who is still waiting to demolish Noasbilovitz, sighs 
in disgust and leans resignedly upon the radiator. 

“Do you think he’ll come here if ‘I write to him?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. He’s such a fickle man you can’t under- 
stand him.” 

“Suppose you find.out what you want and then come back.” 

* Mr. Noasbilovitz!” calls the girl.clerk. Sam Cohen leaps up. 
“Mr. Noasbilovitz! Mr. Noasbilovitz!” No answer. Sam Cohen 
relaxes his clenched fist, and the glare goes out of his eyes. 

“She came in here to get advice about something and changed 
ner mind,” says the judge. “She'll come back again soon.” 

A husband and wife enter, he angry, she scornful. They have 
been married two years, she claims, and he will not support her. 
He plays cards, frequents dance halls, and beats her. She wants him 
to leave her alone. ‘ 

He tells his story, and she sits at his’ side in scornful silence. 
She is attractive beyond the women of the East Side; and her 
heavy-lidded eyes hold exotic and alluring glances as she looks 
askance at her husband’s auditors. When he is most vehement she 
folds her manicured, immaculate hands; when he adjures she 
laughs. These are danger signals. 

It is a comic tragedy. He lost his job and could not support 
her. Yes, he dances with girls, but he is giving lessons at thirty- 
five cents nightly. (She laughs.) One morning she had awakened 
him at six and told him she was going to scll the furniture. He 
locked the bureau drawers and locked her in the flat. When he 
came home that night the flat was empty. Subsequently he saw 
her leaning out of a window with a strange man, and rushed into 
the house and struck her. (She laughs loudly.) The judge looks 
grave. 

“ He followed me for three years and made me marry him,” she 
says, not troubling to deny the man’s story. “1 am tired of him.” 
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The Room of a Hundred Sorrows, where the East Side’s unhappy ones gather 
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The instalment was overdue, and the furniture has been taken 


The judge begins a kindly lecture to the pair of disputants. 
“Don’t you both understand that you have certain duties?” he 
asks. “ You have a child; you cannot afford to separate.” 


“ She don’t care for the child, judge. She wants to be a lady.” 

“ Will you live with her if she is willing?” 

“TI will, judge.” 

“Will you Jive with your husband if he gets a job?” 

““I don’t want to live with him or see him again. I’m tired o 
him.” 

The judge addresses himself to the husband, 

“I quite understand how your wife feels,’ he says. © You didn’: 
support her, and she felt hurt and thought she had a right t 
see any other man she pleased. Now I'll tell you what to do. A 
soon as you get a job, bring half your earnings here every week ani 
l’li take care of them for you. Come to me—don’t go to her o; 
try. to see her. Then, when you’ve saved up a small sum I'll sen 
for her to meet you. Wili you come here in six weeks from now? 
addressing himself to the girl. 

* What’s the use? | don’t want him.” 

“Never mind. Will you come?” 

“Oh, Dll come,” says the girl, indifferently. 

We discuss them eagerly when they have gone. 

* You’ll never get them together, judge,” says the artist. 

* You'll. see that I will. I understand her thoroughly. Of course 
there’s more in the case than the husband suspects, but we’ve got 
to keep them together. As soon as she begins to see money she'll 
change her mind.” 

We doubt. “She wants to be a lady ’”’—six words that sum up 
many a domestic tragedy. 

“ And he was jealous and beat her and she remains indifferent. 
You’ll never bring them together.” ; 

“Come back in six weeks and you’ll see,’ the presiding officer 
answers as we rise to leave. 

“Mr. Noasbilovitz! Mr. Noasbilovitz! Mr. Noasbilovitz!” calls 
the girl clerk. A giant of the steppes rises, shakes himself, and 
strides forward like a tall tower. Inside the private room Sam 
Cohen is standing with fists clenched and blazing eyes. 

“Are you Mr. Noasbilovitz?” the girl clerk asks. 

“Ja, I’m his brother; he sent me,” answers the giant, entering. 

We pause at the door and listen expectantly, but all is silence 
inside the judge’s room. 





THE COUNTESS SZECHENYI’S ROYAL WELCOME TO HUNGARY 


























WHEN THE COUNTESS LADISLAS SZECHENYI, NEE MISS GLADYS VANDERBILT, WAS INTRODUCED BY HER HUSBAND TO HIS HUN- 


GARIAN COUNTRYMEN UPON THEIR RECENT ARRIVAL AT BUDAPEST, 
DEMONSTRATION AS THEIR WEDDING AROUSED IN NEW YORK, THE 


THE COUPLE WERE MADE THE CENTRE OF AS INTERESTED A 
BRIDE BEING BESIEGED BY FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 


BEGGING-LETTER-WRITERS. THE ARRIVAL OF THE PAIR AT THE SZECHENYI CASTLE IN ORMEZOE, HUNGARY, WAS MADE A FETE DAY 
BY THE VILLAGERS, WHO RECEIVED THEM WITH A WELCOME WORTHY OF A VISIT FROM ROYALTY , 
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The Sailors of the Fleet parading in Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
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The ‘*Welcome’’ Sign, Fifty by Four Hundred Feet, 
erected on Telegraph Hill in Honor of the Fleet 




















Admiral Evans ends his fast Cruise—the 
Man who took the Fleet around a Continent 
coming Ashore from the ‘ Connecticut” 















































Some of the Spectators who waited on the Heights overlooking the Approach to Admiral Evans and Mayor Taylor smiling 
the Harbor for the Arrival of the Fleet. At the Left is the Golden Gate upon a solid Mile of cheering San Franciscans 


SAN FRANCISCO’S WELCOME TO THE FLEET 
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in Transition 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 
HE last has not yet by any means been 
heard of the Harden case. Of those con- 
cerned in it, Count Moltke, though nomin- 
ally cleared, is still in official disgrace ; 
so, too, is Count Hohenau; Count Lynar 

was recently sentenced to a term of im- 

prisonment; Prince Eulenberg has _ been 

arrested for perjury in connection with 
his evidence at the trial; and Herr Harden, 

on April 22, won a libel action against a 

Munich paper which declared that he 
had received hush-money from the prince to the extent of $250,000. 
The result of that action, and of the declaration of the judge that 
Herr Harden had successfully proved that he was in possession 
of incriminating evidence against Prince Eulenberg, can only be 
to reopen a case which for the last eighteen months has filled Ger- 
many with the most painful interest. I have no intention of 
going into any examination of the unsavory details that have al- 
ready been revealed or into any forecast of those that still await 
publicity. Every one will remember their general trend, and that, 
for my present purpose, is enough. I merely wish to consider 
the whole wretched scandal as one among many other tokens that 
Germany is in the throes of a profound transition. 

There is perhaps no nation that has altered within a single 
generation in so many essential qualities as Germany. Material 
prosperity suddenly descending upon a country devoted to plain 
living and high thinking has brought the spirit of materialism 
in its train. The idealism and the love of science and knowledge 
for their own sakes that distinguished the ante-bellum genera- 
tion, and constituted Germany’s high, austere, and distinctive 
claim to honor, have been replaced by a bald and _ repellent 
utilitarianism. The Germans are no longer the greatest readers 
in the world. They seem, indeed, to be in some danger of develop- 
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ing for books and book-learning an almost English contempt. 
That intellectual cosmopolitanism which used to be one of the 
most admirable and seductive of German traits has vanished along 
with the dazzling succession of authors, scientists, and philosophers 


who were .its embodiment, and the unworldly professors who fos- 
tered and perpetuated it. A new luxury, restlessness, discontent, 
and chauvinism have invaded all classes. The Germany of to-day, 
pursuing wealth with a more than American ardor, has cultivated 
with assiduity, and not without success, the amenities and what 
surke called “ the solemn plausibilities ” of life, has become more 
polished, more ceremonious, more preoccupied with the small 
niceties and embellishments of social intercourse; but has lost, 
or is rapidly losing, the old simplicity and purity of manners. 
Crimes against property and morality have multiplied in Ger- 
many in the last thirty years with an appalling rapidity. Finan- 
cial juggleries have kept pace with them. Berlin is the most 
cosmopolitan and the most corrupt of European cities, and flaunts 
a coarseness of depravity that is not, I think, equalled anywhere. 
The Germans have rushed into city life just at a time when they 
are losing their spiritual faith in theories of moral restraint. 
The influence of the Socialist temper is not to be sought in polities 
alone; it has indoctrinated at least a third part of the German 
nation with the religion of the crudest materialism. The great 
city on the Spree which a generation ago was little more than 
a placid village shows in its style of life, its rents, its exuberant 
architecture, its restaurants and hotels, its strident round of 
gaiety, the vastness of the distance which Germany has travelled 
in the last generation. Unity, prosperity, and imperialism have 
wrought a deep and visible change in the character and social 
outlook of the German people. Pornographic literature of the 
most revolting and debasing quality is becoming a greater evil 
in Germany than it ever was in France. The marriage age among 
the higher classes grows later and later. The number of un- 
married women of a marriageable age—estimated at considerably 
over two millions—and the great increase in divorces emphasize a 
growing social and moral unsoundness; and the many scandals 
of recent years among the aristocracy, which is always and in all 
countries the first class to show the taint of corruption, point to 
an unmistakable lowering of the standards of national morals. 
I do not myself believe that the disease has yet penetrated far. 
To talk of the Germans as decadent is ridiculous to those who 
know them. No decadent people has ever increased at the rate 
of a million souls a year, while at the same time reducing the rate 
of mortality. The foundations and structure of the nation are 
still in the main sound, and German life and character still retain 
most of their old+vigorous purity and hardihood. In work, in 
discipline, in research the Germans are still the foremost of 
living peoples. But there has been a change, and a change that, 
in spite of periodic reactions, will almost certainly continue. 
The revelations of these successive trials that have sprung from 
Herr Harden’s attacks upon the court camarilla are symptoms— 
extreme symptoms, untypical symptoms, it is true, but still symp- 
toms—of a real and pervasive deterioration. The age pf German 
Stoicism has passed; that of German Epicureanism has begun. 
We may, and probably shall, see before long a healthy revulsion, 
such a revulsion as in the England of the eighteenth century led 


to the Methodist revival. Meanwhile Germany. continues in a 
phase, an ominous and unpleasant phase, of moral transition. 

But it is not alone in the sphere of social life and morals that 
an observer comes across the tracks of a sweeping revolution. 
Looked at broadly, Germany is seen to be trying to solve three dis- 
tinct but intimately related problems. The first is to become a 
great naval, commercial, and colonial Power. The second is to 
adjust her domestic policy to the fact that every year finds her 
passing more and more decidedly from a mainly agricultural to 
a mainly industrial state. The third is to establish a working 
compromise between the ery for universal suffrage on the one 
hand and the fact of a semi-autocratic rulership on the other. The 
first of these three problems is on a fair way to solution. The last 
general election set the seal of national approval upon the policy 
of imperialism in all its many forms. The Social Democrats alone 
consistently oppose it, but their power is for the moment under an 
eclipse, and will never, in my judgment, be strong enough to re- 
strain the deep-seated instinct towards naval, commercial, and 
colonial Empire. For all practical purposes the ideal of a 
Greater ‘Germany and of the manifold activities and ambitions it 
comprises may now be accepted as imbedded in the will and 
consciousness of the German people. 

The second problem—that of devising an equitable political 
balance between the interests of industry and of agriculture—is 
far more difficult. It has been greatly complicated by the ascend- 
ancy of the Agrarians—an ascendancy they have owed partly to 
the immense: desirability in a military country of keeping the 
peasantry on the soil, partly to the many strong links of social and 
political sympathy that have always united the nobility and the 
crown, and partly to their thoroughgoing acceptance of the policies 
of imperialism. Now, however, that imperialism has ceased to be 
a Tory and Agrarian monopoly the struggle between the Liberals 
and the industrial interests on the one side, and the Conservatives 
and land-owning interests on the other, is destined to take on a 
sharper intensity. A great and complex fight is on for the control 
of Germany’s development. It is sixteen years since Caprivi 
declared that Germany was ‘no longer an agricultural but an 
industrial state.” The fact was scarcely arguable even then; it is 
indisputable now; and with the increasing population, her grow- 
ing dependence upon foreign food-supplies, and her vast expansion 
of manufactures, it will soon be accepted by all Germany as 
axiomatic. But it is a fact which the implacable selfishness and 
tenacity of the Agrarians have hitherto kept from any adequate 
translation into terms of politics. A new economic order has 
arisen, but the policy of the state has not yet been adjusted to it. 
Preponderantly industrial as she is, Germany is still for the 
greater part ruled in the interests of agriculture. The Agrarians 
have been relentless in their use of power. It is they who have 
been the real framers of the tariffs from 1879 till to-day. The 
increase in the corn duties, the restrictions upon the importation 
of live stock, the export premiums granted to sugar producers— 
are all their work. It was they who overthrew Caprivi. It was 
their bourse law forbidding all dealings in “ futures ” of whatever 
kind,—a law recently modified to permit of transactions in futures 
of mining and industrial stocks, but not in corn and mill produets— 
that has been the chief cause of the exodus of German capital, 
of the high German bank rate, and of the chronic instability of the 
German money market. Every commercial treaty they have fought 
and whittled down with all the weapons of political terrorism. It 
was their opposition that defeated the great schemes of canal 
development. They have, in short, pursued their own interests 
with a total blindness to the interests of all other classes, and with 
a success that will come to be looked back upon as one of the 
miracles of politics. The measure of German discontent and of 
the growth of Social Democracy is very largely the measure and 
the product of Agrarian ascendancy. To reduce. that ascendancy 
to legitimate proportions is one of the most anxious tasks that 
lie ahead of the country. 

The third problem is the constitutional one. The German mind 
has long been at uneasy pause between the old ideal of order and 
the new ideal of liberty. The people are beating restlessly against 
the bars. They are asking for a share in the government com 
mensurate with their power and intelligence. They are questioning 
the social and political success of a system under which parlia- 
mentary government serves merely as a cloak for personal ruler- 
ship. They are beginning to realize that the ballot as an end in 
itself is insufficient; that, divorced from responsibility, it is little 
more than a national plaything; and that it affords no adequate 
security against the subordination of government to the interests 
of a single class or against the caprices and hazardous policies 
of absolutism. They are becoming impatient of a parliamentary 
régime without the party system, and of ministers ré8ponsible to 
the crown instead of to the people. They are working round to 
the conclusion that no Emperor, however patriotic, and no Chan- 
cellor, however dexterous, can be quite so safe a guardian of the 
national interests as the nation itself. There is, in short, a 
movement of opinion which is beginning to insist that the German 
people must themselves be the German government. That is per- 
haps the most interesting of the many developments which 
characterize the present transitional stage of Germany’s growth. 


























The ‘Strong Room” in The Asscher Factory at Amsterdam, The “Strong Room” Safe, where 
which the Diamond is kept where the Diamond is being Cut the Diamond fies at Night 
































The Table and Tools on which the Diamond will The rough Cullinan Diamond, which The Room in which the Stone will be Cut, an 
be split to eliminate the Flaws before Cutting weighed a Pound and a Half, and Operation requiring One Year of exacting Labor 
when Cut will be worth $5,000,000 














The Manner in which the Entrance to the Asscher Factory is 
Guarded. A Permit, which is closely scrutinized, is necessary for 
the Visitor to gain Admission to the Works. It is needless to say 
that the Cullinan Diamond is guarded with ceaseless Vigilance 


The Cullinan Diamond on Exhibition before Cutting 


CUTTING THE LARGEST DIAMOND IN THE WORLD 


THE FIVE MILLION DOLLAR JEWEL FOR KING EDWARD'S CROWN 
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NE of the most significant of our national problems 
has arisen from the discovery that our forest re- 
sources may no longer be considered as inexhaus- 
tible. 

In the first place the forest was an active enemy 
that threatened the settler’s home. Day after day, 
from year to year, the axes drove back that im- 
mense encroaching army of trees that sheltered 
wild beasts and enemies and threatened to overwhelm the crops in 
the clearings. Next it became a boundless supply. . It was cut 
ruthlessly. Trees were felled for the sake of a few feet of their 
timber, and left rotting upon the ground; or unscientifically tapped 
for turpentine, and allowed to perish. Whole sections were and 
are burned over by forest fires. 

And now the preservation of what is left of those almost limit- 
less forests that covered at least one half of the continent has 
become a matter of insistence. Not only has the cost of wood gone 
leaping up from year to year, but the mountain tops and water- 
sheds which once received rains and stored them for distribution 
among the lowlands no longer fulfil these functions, and fertile 
regions are becoming desiccated by drought or ravaged by torrents. 

Tardy but careful attention has been concentrated upon this 
problem, and the recent meeting in Washington of the Governors 
of various States for the purpose of concerting measures for forest 
protection will doubtless result in action that will check wasteful 
methods in the felling of timber. Schools of forestry have been 
established,in several universities. Yet forestry in America is the 
newest and least understood of all the sciences. We must look 
abroad for our examples, especially to Germany, whose forests are 
as carefully preserved as the lives of their wild beasts, and to 
British India, whose forestry department is one of the best or- 
ganized institutions of this kind in the world. 

In common with other European countries of advanced civiliza- 
tion, Germany began to discover her shortage of timber about the 
end of the eighteenth century. About the same time the ruin of 
French lands by torrents from the denuded mountains made clear 
the necessity of s¢ientifie forest regulation. As a result the main- 
tenance of protective forests was provided for by Bavaria in 1852, 
by Prussia in 1875, and by Wiirttemberg in 1879. 

Each State of the German federation administers its own forests. 
All of the States practise forestry with success. The results ob- 
tained by Prussia and Saxony are particularly interesting, for they 
show how forests may be kept constantly improving under a system 
of management which yields a handsome profit. If we were to 
adopt the methods of Germany, our forests, which are being de- 
pleted three times as rapidly as they can be renewed, would supply 
our entire need. 

The German Empire contains nearly 35,000,000 acres of forest, 
of which 31.9 per cent. belongs to the State, 1.8 per cent. to the 
Crown, 16.1 per cent. to communities, 46.5 per cent. to private 
individuals, and the remainder to corporations and institutions. 
There is a little over three fifths of an acre of forest to each citi- 
zen and fifty-three cubie feet of wood to the acre are produced 
yearly in Germany. The method of management adopted. calls -for 
a sustained yield. No more wood is cut than the forest produces. 
Under this management the growth of the forest, and consequently 
the amount cut, has risen sharply. In 1830 the yield >f the Prus- 
sian forests was 20 cubie feet per acre: in 1865, 24 cubic feet; in 
1890, 52 eubic feet: and in 1904, 65 eubie feet. In other words, 
Prussian forest management has multiplied the rate of production 
threefold in seventy-five years. And the quality of the product 
has improved with the quantity. Setween 1830 and 1904 the 
percentage of saw timber rose from 19 to 54 per cent. 

Of the 23,500,000 acres of French forests the State owns 2,- 
707,000, and the Departments and communes 3,472,000. Since 
1827, when the forest code was passed, the State and communal 
forests have been under management. The State forests yield a 
clear profit of $4,737,250 a year, or $1.75 per acre; 95 cents are 
spent for the management of each acre every year. The best 
managed State forests yield about forty cubic feet per acre annu- 
ally. 

As far back as the sixteenth century there were local restrictions 
against clearing mountain sides, enforced by fines, confiscation, 
and corporal punishment. In the main these prevented ruinous 
stripping of hillsides, but with the French Revolution these re- 
strictions were swept aside and the mountains were cleared at 
such a rate that disastrous effects were felt within ten years. By 
1803 the people had become aroused to the folly of this cutting. 
Where useful brooks had been there now rushed torrents which 
flooded the fertile fields and covered them with sterile soil washed 
down from the mountains. The clearing continued unchecked until 
some 800,000 acres of farm land had been ruined or seriously in- 
jured, and the population of eighteen Departments had been re- 
duced to poverty and forced to emigrate. By 1860 the State took 
up the problem. Over 500,000 acres have been acquired and more 
than one half of this area has been planted. Already 163 of the 
torrents have been entirely controlled and 654 are beginning to 
show the controlling effects of the forest on their watersheds. 
Thirty-one of the torrents now entirely controlled were considered 
hopelessly bad half a century ago. It is expected that $50,000,000 
will have been spent before the work of reforesting for protection 
is complete. 

France and Germany together have a population of 100,000,000, 
in round numbers, against our probable 87,000,000, and State for- 
ests of 14,500,000 acres against our 160,000,000 acres of national 
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forests; but France and Germany spend on their forests $11,000,060 
a year and get from them in net returns $30,000,000 a year, whi 
the United States spent on the national forests last year $1,400,0U) 
and secured a net return of less than $130,000. 

Russia’s forests are of vast extent. More than 575,000,000 acr 
or 39 per cent. of European Russia, is forest, and the Siberian 
forests of Asiatic Russia contain about 350,000,000 acres. In the 
more wooded provinces of European Russia the government owiis 
about 89 per cent. of the forest land. It owns 65.7 per cent. o/ 
the total forest area. In general, the untouched forest resources 
of Russia comprise two thirds of the whole forest area of Europe. 
Over $30,000,000 worth of wood is exported yearly. 

Attention was first turned to the protection of Russian forests 
about two hundred and fifty years ago. By the beginning of the 
eighteenth century more careful use of the forests, especially ot 
those yielding ship timbers, was insisted upon by Peter the Greai. 
Russia began to apply forestry before the time of want had ar- 
rived; she was not forced into it for self-protection, as were, for 
instance, Germany and France. The lessons mastered by such 
other countries were regarded by the Russian government as con 
vincing enough without being actually experienced. The United 
States stands in a much less. fortunate position with regard to 
forestry. With us the verge of a timber famine has already been 
crossed, and we are to know what it means to pay for forest waste. 
We have mortgaged the future of our forests. Yet it is still pos 
sible for us to regain our forest independence. 

The forests of India in the territory under British control cover 
nearly 180,000,000 acres, or 24 per cent. of British territory. Of 
this a little over 149,000,000 acres are State lands, principally 
under forest. The rest of India, comprising 600,000 square miles, 
is made up of native States under British suzerainty, some of 
which have as much as twenty-four per cent. under forest. The 
value of forest products annually exported is over $144,000,000. 
The annual net revenue from State forests has risen in forty years 
from $240,000 to $3,300,000. 

The need of what the English term “ forest conservancy ” was 
felt at the very beginning of the nineteenth century, on account 
of the difficulty in securing the timber required for public works. 
In 1843 the protection of teak forests was vigorously agitated, 
and a teak plantation was started, which is now well known as 
the Nilambus teak plantation. A conservator of forests was ap- 
pointed in Bombay in 1847. Forest conservaney was commenced 
in Mysore in the same year, and in 1856 a conservator of forests 
was appointed in Madras. ‘The first comprehensive forest policy 
for India was, however, laid down in 1856 by Lord Dalhousie, who, 
at the close of his administration, appointed Sir Dietrich Brandis 
to the post of superintendent of forests of Pegu, which had been 
annexed by England. By dint of persistent efforts Brandis suc- 
ceeded in carrying through measures to protect the supplies of 
teak in the Burma forests, which now yield an annual net revenue 
of $810,000, and became the first inspector-general of forests. 
From that time the various other presidencies have been putting 
forestry into practice, and the forest laws of 1865 and 1878 com- 
plete the legislation necessary to carry on the present successful 
forest department. 

Forest fires were always exceedingly destructive in India, but 
since 1860 protective measures have been so improved that an area 
of 3,500,000 acres, or thirty-six per cent. of the area of reserved 
State forests, is now effectively protected against fire. The pro- 
tected area is to be steadily increased. Working plans for 3,- 
000,000 acres are being carried out, and plans for a million acres 
more are being prepared. The forestry service of India is un- 
equalled by that of any other country in the world. 

The evils of unrestricted tree-felling are evinced more clearly 
than anywhere in the world in China. China is the only civilized 
country which has persistently destroyed its forests. What for- 
estry has done in other countries stands out in bold relief against 
the background of China, whose hills have been largely stripped 
clean of all vegetation, while her soil is almost completely at the 
mercy of the floods. Trees have been left only where they could 
not be reached. 

Nowhere in the world is the forest cleaned off down to the very 
soil as it is in China. When the trees are gone the saplings, the 
shrubs, and even the herbage are taken. Slender poles are used to 
build houses; ineonsiderable shrubs are turned into charcoal. 

In the province of Shantung, where deforestation is practically 
complete, fuel and fodder for cattle are literally scratched from 
the hillsides by boys who go out from villages with their iron 
rakes in autumn to secure winter supplies. iazing animals, 
searching every ledge and crevice, crop the remaining grass down 
to the very roots. 

A dearth of wood is not the only forlorn result of forest devas- 
tation; a dearth of water and the ruin of the soil follow in its 
train. On the waste hills of eastern China the rains rush off 
from the barren surfaces, flooding the valleys, ruining the fields, 
and destroying towns and villages. No water is retained at the 
higher levels, so that none is fed underground to the lower soils 
or to the springs. As a result, even on the plains the water level 
is too far beneath the surface to be used. Without irrigation and 
the ingenious terracing of hillsides, by which the rains are made 
to wash the soil into thousands of miniature fields whose edges 
are propped up by walls, agriculture would be entirely impossible. 

Forests can be wasted with ease, but repaired only at great 
cost and by long years of exertion. The need of timely action 
on the part of our government is imperative, 
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The “Death Patch” where the Bodies were dug up. 
were found Two Bodies; in that marked “B,’’ One Body; in that marked “C,” 


In the Hole marked “A” 


One Body; in that marked “D,” Two Bodies; in that marked “E,” Four Bodies 


Ray Lamphere, believed to have been 





Mrs. Gunness’s Accomplice, and sus- 
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A View of the Gunness Farm. The Crowd gathered 
about the “Death Patch” watching the Diggers 


COARSE, fat, heavy-featured woman forty-eight years 
of age, with a big head covered with a mop of mud- 
colored hair, small eyes, huge hands and arms, and 
a gross body with difficulty supported on feet 
grotesquely small—such is the description of Mrs. 
Belle Gunness, the extraordinary creature who ran 
the “murder farm” near Laporte, Indiana. 

Murder for money was Belle Gunness’s trade. She was a Scandi- 
navian, came to this country when a girl, and married a fellow 
countryman, Max Sorensen, in Chicago, in 1883. He died mys- 
teriously in 1890. Poison was hinted at, and exhumation sug- 
gested; but nothing was done. The woman collected $8500 insur- 
ance money, and two years later married Gunness. In 1902 she 
moved to Laporte. 

Before three months had passed she had become feared and hated 
among the neighbors. ‘She was more a devil than a woman,” said 
one of them, whose farm adjoined her own. When Gunness was 
found dead in December, 1902, with the back of his head crushed in, 
cvery one believed that she had murdered him. Mrs. Gunness 
dleged that a sausage grinder had fallen from a shelf and-struck 
him. Her statement could not be disproved. She collected $3000 
insurance, and began her systematic trade in murder. Everybody 
knew that she was advertising for a husband. Strange men met 
her at the railroad depot from time to time, drove back to the farm 
with her, and disappeared. But nobody cared to discover the 
uystery. Belle Gunness and her three children were left severely 
‘lone. There was only one companion, the hired man Ray Lam- 
phere, now under arrest, who worked on the farm, and he bore 
none too reputable a character. There had been another, Jennie 
Olsen, an adopted daughter; but she was sent “to school in Cali- 
fornia ” in September, 1906. At any rate she disappeared: from view. 

It was the disappearance of Andrew Helglean that opened up the 
mystery. Helglean had read Mrs. Gunness’s advertisement, drew 
$3000 from his bank in Aberdeen, South Dakota, and told his 


brother <Asle that 
he was going to La- 
porte to marry. 
After two weeks 
Asle wrote to Mrs. 
Gunness to learn who 
his brother’s where- 

abouts. 

“Dear good brother of the best friend I have in the world,” 
the murderess wrote back, “it is with tears flooding in my eyes 
and my heart overburdened with grief that I write you about your 
dear brother. He is gone from me, I know not where. As I think 
of him my heart bleeds. May God bless him wherever he may be. 

“Sell off everything that he owns, get together as much of your 
own money as you can, and come here during the first part of May. 
We will then go and seek him. Bring the money all in cash. It 
will be easier to handle in this way. ...I will fly to his arms 
and never, oh, never be separated from him again. Do not neglect 
to bring the money in cash.” 

This letter was written on April 23. Five days later Asle 
Helglean read thaf the Gunness house had been burned and that 
Mrs. Gunness and her three children had died in the flames. He 
took the train to Laporte and told Sheriff Smutzer his story. Then 
Joe Maxson, a new hired man of the murderess, spoke about some 
“soft spots” in the garden. Digging began, and the first body 
turned up was the dismembered body of Helglean. 

A few feet away the body of a young woman, supposedly Jennie 
Olsen, was found. In all ten corpses were unearthed, thre¢ being 
of women. 
substituted a corpse, killed her children, burned down the house 
and fled, may be disclosed at the trial of Ray Lamphere. 

Mrs. Gunness has willed her property, in reversion after her 
children’s death, to the Norwegian Orphans’ and Children’s Home 
in Chicago. ; 














Mrs. Gunness with her Children, 
were burned to Death 





Whether Mr. Gunness died in the fire or, as is believed, \ 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ERMIONE was not going to Mergellina, but 
to the Seoglio di Frisio., She had only 
come out of her room late in the after- 
noon. During her seclusion there she had 
once been disturbed by Gaspare, who had 
come to ask her if she wanted him for 
anything, and if not whether he might go 
over to Mergellina for the rest of the 
afternoon to see some friends he had 
made there. She told him he was free 
till night, and he went away quickly, 

after one searching wide-eyed glance at the face of his padrona. 

When he had gone Hermione told herself that she was glad he 
was away. If he had been on the island she might have been 
tempted to take one of the boats, to ask him to row her to the 
Scoglio that evening. But now, of course, she would not go. It 
was true that she could easily get a boatman from the village on 
the mainland near by, but without Gaspare’s companionship she 
would not care to go. So that was settled. She would think 
no more avout it. She had tea with Vere, and strove with all her 
might to be natural, to show no traces in face or manner of the 
storm that had swept over her that day. She hoped, she believed 
that she was successful. But what a hateful, what an unnatural 
effort that was! 

A woman who is not at her ease in her own home with her own 
girl—where can she be at ease? 

It was really the reaction from that effort that sent Hermione 
from the island that evening. She felt as if she could not face 
another meal with Vere just then. She felt transparent, as if 
Vere’s eyes would be able to see all that she must hide if they were 
together in the evening. And she resolved to go away. She made 
some excuse—that she wished for a little change, that she was 
fidgety and felt the confinement of the island. 

“T think I'll go over to the village,” she said, “and walk up 
to the road and take the tram.” 

“Will you, madre?” 

Hermione saw in Vere’s eyes that the girl was waiting for some- 
thing. 

“Tl go by myself, Vere,” she said. 
to-day. The black dog is at my heels.” 

She laughed, and added: 

“Tf I am late in coming back, have dinner without me.” 

“ Very well, madre.” 

Vere waited a moment, then, as if desiring to break forcibly 
through the restraint that bound them, put out her hand to her 
mother’s and said: 

* Why don’t you go in to Naples and have dinner with Monsieur 
Emile? He would cheer you up, and it is ages since we have seen 
him.” 

“ Only two or three days. No. 
be working.” 

Vere felt that somehow her eager suggestion had deepened the 
constraint. She said ne more, and Hermione presently crossed over 
tc the mainland and began her walk to the road that leads from 
Naples to Bagnoli. 

Where was she going? What was she really about to do? 

Certainly she would not adopt the suggestion of Vere. Emile 
was the last person whom she wished to see—by whom she wished 
to be seen—just then. 

The narrow path turned away from the sea into the shadow 
of high banks. She walked very slowly, like one out for a desultory 
stroll. A lizard slipped across the warm earth in front of her, 
almost touching her foot, climbed the bank swiftly, and vanished 
among the dry leaves with a faint rustle. 

She felt quite alone to-day in Italy, and far off, as if she had 
no duties, no ties, as if she were one of those solitary, drifting, 
middle-aged women who vaguely haunt the beaten tracks of foreign 
lands. It was sultry in this path away from the -sea. She was 
sharply conscious of the change of climate, the inland sensation, 
the falling away of the freedom from her, the freedom that seems 
to exhale from wave and wind of the wave. 

She walked on, meeting no one and still undecided what to do. 
The thought of the Scoglio di Frisio returned to her mind, was dis- 
missed, returned again. She might go and dine there quietly alone. 
Was she deceiving herself, and had she really made up her mind 
to go to the Scoglio before she left the island? No, she had come 
away mainly because she felt the need of solitude, the difficulty 
of being with Vere just for this one night. To-morrow it would 
be different. It should be different to-morrow. 

She saw a row of houses in the distance, houses of poor people, 
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I won’t disturb Emile. He may 
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and knew that she was nearing the road. Clothes were hangiiy 
to dry. Children were playing at the edge of a vineyard. Won 
were washing linen, men sitting on the doorsteps mending nass:. 

As she went by she nodded to them, and bade them “ Buona sera 
They answered courteously, some with smiling faces, others wit 
grave and searching looks—or so she thought. 

The tunnel that runs beneath the road at the point where this 
path joins it came in sight. And still Hermione did not know 
what she was going to do. As she entered the tunnel, she hear! 
above her head the rumble of a tram going towards Naples. This 
decided her.” She hurried on, turned to the right, and came out on 
ithe highway before the little lonely ristorante that is set here to 
command the view of vineyards and of sea. 

The tram was already gliding away at some distance down the 
road. 

A solitary waiter came forward in his unsuitable black into the 
dust to sympathize with the signora, and to suggest that she 
should take a seat and drink some lemon water, or gazzosa, while 
waiting for the next tram. Or would not the signora dine in the 
upper room and watch the tramontare del sole. It would be splen 
did this evening. And he could promise her an excellent risotto, 
sardines with pomidoro, and a bifteck such as certainly she could 
not get in the restaurants of Naples. 

“Very well,” Hermione answered, quickly, “I will dine here, 
but not directly—in half an hour or three-quarters.” 

What Artois was doing at the Ristorante della Stella she was 
doing at the Trattoria del Giardinetto. 

She would dine quietly here, and then walk back to the sea in 
the cool of the evening. 

* That was her decision. Yet when the evening fell, and her biil 
was paid, she took the tram that was going down to Naples, and 
passed presently before the eyes of Artois. The coming of dark- 
ness had revived within her much of the mood of the afternoon. 
She felt that she could not go home without doing something 
definite, and she resolved to go to the Scoglio di Frisio, have a cup 
of coffee there, look through the visitors’ book, and then take a boat 
and return by night to the island. The sea wind would cool her, 
would do her good. 

Nothing told her when the eyes of her friend were for an instant 
fixed upon her, when the mind of her friend for a moment wondered 
at the strange, new look in her face. She left the tram presently 
at the doorway above which is Frisio’s name, descended to the little 
terrace from which Vere had run in laughing with the Marchesino, 
and stood there for a moment hesitating. 

The long restaurant was lit up, and from it came the sound 
of music, guitars, and a voice singing. She recognized the throaty 
tenor of the blind man raised in a spurious and sickly rapture: 


“Sa-anta-a Lu-u-ci-ia! Santa Luci—a!” 


It recalled her sharply to the night of the storm. For a moment 
she felt again the strange, the unreasonable sense of fear, inde- 
finable but harsh, which had come upon her then, as fear comes 
suddenly sometimes upon a child. 

Then she stepped into the restaurant. 

As on the other night, there were but few people dining there, 
and they were away at the far end of the big room. Near them 
stood the musicians under a light; seedy, depressed; except the 
blind man, who lifted his big head, rolled his tongue, and swelled 
and grew scarlet in an effort to be impressive. 

Hermione sat down at the first table. 

For a moment no one saw her. She heard men’s voices talking 
loudly and gayly, the clatter of plates, the clink of knives and 
forks. She looked round for the visitors’ book. If it were lying 
near she thought she would open it, search for what Emile had 
written, and then slip away at once unobserved. 

There was a furtive spirit within her to-night. 

But she could not see the book; so she sat still, listening to 
the blind man, and gazing at the calm sea just below her. A boat 
was waiting there. She could see the cushions, which were white 
and looked ghastly in the darkness, the dim form of the rower 
standing up to search for clients. 

“Barca! Barca!” 

He had seen her. 

She drew back a little. As she did so her chair made a grating 
noise, and instantly the sharp ears of the padrone caught a sound 
betokening the presence of a newcomer in his restaurant. It might 
be a queen, an empress! Who could tell? 

With his stiff, yet alert military gait, he at once came marching 
down towards her, staring hard with his big bright eyes. When 
he saw who it was he threw up his brown hands. 

“The signora of the storm!” he exclaimed. He moved as if about 
to turn round. “I must tell—” 
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But Hermioné stopped him with a quick, decisive gesture. 

“One moment, signore.” 

The padrone approached aristocratically. 

“The Marchese Isidoro Panacci is here dining with friends, the 
Duca di—” 

“Yes, yes. But I am only here for a moment, so it is not worth 
while to tell the Marchese.” 

“You are not going to dine, signora! 
not please you!” 

He cast up his eyes in deep distress. 

“Indeed it does. But I have dined. What I want is a cup 
of coffee, and—and a liqueur—une fine. And may I look over 
your wonderful visitors’ book? To tell the truth, that is what I 
have come for, to see the marvellous book. I hadn’t enough time 
the other night. May I?” 

The padrone was appeased. 
upon his heels. 

* At once, signora.” 

“ And—not a word to the Marchese! 
would rather not disturb him.” 

The padrone threw up his chin and clicked his tongue against 
his teeth. A shrewd, though 
not at all impudent, expression 


The food of Frisio does 


He smiled graciously and turned 


He is with friends. I 
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alone? 


One coftee?” 

“ Si” 

“One cognac?” 

“OG Sis” 

The blind man burst into song. 

“One fifty, signora.” 

Hermione gave him a two-lira piece and got up to go. 
“ Signora—buona sera! What a pleasure!” 


The Marchesino stood before her, smiling, bowing. He took her 


hand, bent over it, and kissed it. 


“ What a pleasure!”. he repeated, glancing round. “ And you are 
The signorina is not here?” 
He stared suspiciously towards the terrace. 
“And our dear friend, Emilio?” 
“No, no. I am quite alone.” 
The blind man bawled, as if he wished to drown the sound of 
speech. 
‘“* Please—could you stop him, Marchese?” said Hermione. “ I 
—really—give him this for me.” 
She gave the Marchese a lira. 
“ Signora, it isn’t necessary. Silenzio! silenzio! P-sh-sh-sh!” 
He hissed sharply, almost 
furiously. The musicians ab- 





had come into his face. A 
signora alone, at night, in a res- 
taurant! He was a man of the 
great world. He understood. 
What a mercy it was to be 
* educato ”! 

He eame back again almost 
directly, bearing the book as a 
sacristan might bear a_black- 
letter Bible. 

* EKeco, signora.” 

With a superb gesture he 
placed it before her. 

“The coffee, the fine. At- 
tendez, signora, pour un petit 
momento.” 

He stood to see the effect of 
his French upon her. She 
forced into her face a look of 
pious admiration, and he at 
once departed. Hermione open- 
ed the book rather furtively. 
She had the unpleasant sensa- 
tion of doing a surreptitious 
action, and she was an almost 
abnormally straightforward 
woman by nature. The book 
was large, and contained an 
immense number of inscrip- 
tions and signatures in’ hand- 
writings that varied as 
strangely as do the characters 
of men. She turned the leaves 
hastily. Where had Emile 
written? Not at the end of the 
book. She remembered that 
his signature had been followed 
by others, although she had 
not seen, or tried to see, what 
he had written. Perhaps his 
name was near Tolstoi’s. They 
had read together Tolstoi’s 
“ Vedi Napoli e poi mori.” 

But where was_ Tolstoi’s 
name? 

A waiter came with the coffee 
and the brandy. She thanked 
him quickly, sipped the coffee 
without tasting’ it, and con- 








ruptly stopped, and the blind 
man made a gurgling sound, as 
if he were swallowing the un- 
finished portion of the song. 

*“ No; please pay them.” 

“It’s too much.” 

* Never mind.” 

The Marchese gave the lira 
to the blind man, and_ the 
musicians went drearily out. 

Then Hermione held out her 
hand at once. 

“1 must go now. It is late.” 

“You are going by sea, 
signora ?” 

ae CNG 

“T will accompany you.” 

“No, indeed. L couldn’t 
think of it. You have friends.” 

“They will understand. 
Have you your own boat?” 

ING 

“Then, of course, I 
come with you.” 

But Hermione was firm. She 
knew that to-night the com- 
pany of this young man would 
be absolutely unbearable to 
her. 

“Marchese, indeed 
—I will not allow it. We 
Englishwomen are very inde- 
pendent, you know. But you 
may call me a boat and take 
me down to it, as you are so 
kind.” 

“With pleasure, signora.” 

He went to the open window. 
At once the boatman’s ery rose 


shall 


I cannot 


up. 
** Barea! barea!” 
“That is Andrea’s voice,” 
said the Marchesino. “I know 


7? 


him. Barca—si 

The boat began to glide in 
towards the land. 

As they went out the Mar-_ 
chesino said: 

“ And how is the signorina?” 








tinued the search. 

The voice of the blind man 
died away. The guitars ceased. 

She started. She was afraid 
the musicians would come down 
and gather round her. Why had she not told the padrone she 
wished to be quite alone? She heard the shufile of feet. They 
were coming. Feverishly she turned the pages. Ah! here it was! 
She bent down over the page. 


‘La conscience, c’est la quantité de science innée que nous avons 
cn nous. EMILE ARTOIS. 

“Nuit @orage. Juin.” 

The guitars began a prelude. The blind man shifted from one 
fat leg to another, cast up his sightless eyes, protruded and drew 
in his tongue, coughed, spat— 

“ Cameriere!” 

Hermione struck upon the table sharply. She had forgotten all 
about the Marchesino. She was full of the desire to escape, to 
get away and be out on the sea. 

“ Cameriere!” 

She called more loudly. 

A middle-aged waiter came shuffling over the floor. 

“The bill, please.” 

As she spoke she drank the brandy. 

“Si, signora.” 

He stood beside her. 


She was startled, and turned quickly 


“Very well.” 

“IT have had a_ touch of 
fever, signora, or I should have 
come over to the island again. 
I staved too long in the 
sea the other day, or—” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’m sorry,” said Hermione. ‘“ You are very pale to-night.” 

For the first time she looked at him closely, and saw that his 
face was white, and that his big and boyish eyes held a tired and 
yet excited expression. 

“It is nothing. It has passed. 
is he?” 

A hardness had come into his voice. 

“We have not seen him lately. I 
busy.” 

* Probably. 
sino, with an unmistakable sneer. 
the island, signora.” 

They had reached the boat. 
stepped in at once. 

“Then when may I come?” 

“Whenever you like.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ At what time?” 

Hermione suddenly remembered his hospitality. and felt that she 
ought to return it. 

“Come to lunch—half past twelve. 


And our friend—Emilio? How 


Hermione noticed it. 


suppose lhe has_ been 


Emilio has much to do in Naples,” said the Marche- 
** Do allow me to escort you to 


Hermione shook her head and 


We shall be quite alone.” 
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“Signora. for loneliness with you and the signorina I would 
give up every friend 1 have ever had. I would give up—” 

‘Half past twelve, then, Marchese. Addio!” 

“A rivederci, signora! A demain! Andrea, take care of the 
signora. ‘Treat her as you would treat the Madonna! Do you 
hear?” 

The boatman grinned and took off his cap, and the boat glided 
away across the path of yellow light that was shed from the win- 
dow of Frisio’s. 

Hermione leaned back against the white cushions. She was 
thankful to escape. She felt tired and confused. That dreadful 
music had distracted her, that—and something else, her tricked 
expectation. She knew now that she had been very foolish, per- 
haps even very fantastic. She had felt so sure that Emile had 
written in that book—what? 

As the boat went softly on she asked herself exactly what she 
had expected to find written there, and she realized that her im- 
agination had, as so often before, been galloping like a frightened 
horse with the reins upon its neck. And then she began to consider 
what he had written. 

* La conscience, c’est la quantité de science innée que nous avons 
en nous. 

She did not know the words. Were they his own or another’s? 
And had he written them simply because they had chanced to come 
into his mind at the moment, or because they expressed some un- 
derthought, or feeling that had surged up in him just then? She 
wished she knew. 

It was a fine saying. she thought, but for the moment she was 
less interested in it than in Emile’s mood, his mind, when he 
had written it. She realized now, on this calm of the sea, how 
absurd had been the thought that a man so subtle as Emile would 
flagrantly reveal a passing phase of his nature, a secret irritability, 
a jealousy, perhaps, or a sudden hatred’ in a sentence written for 
any eyes that chose to see. Kut he might covertly reveal himseli 
to one who understood him well. 

She sat still, trying to match-her subtlety against his. 

From the shore came sounds of changing music, low down, or 
falling to them from the illuminated heights where people were 
making merry in the night. Now and then a boat passed them. 
In one young men were singing, and interrupting their song to 
shout with laughter. Here and there a fisherman’s torch glided 
like a great firefly above the oily darkness of the sea. The distant 
trees of the gardens climbing up the hill made an ebony blackness 
beneath the stars. a blackness that suggested impenetrable beauty 
that lay deep down with hidden face. And the lights dispersed 
among them, gaining significance by their solitude, seemed to sum- 
mon adventurous or romantic spirits to come to them by secret 
paths and learn their revelation. Over the sea lay a delicate 
warmth, not tropical, not enervating, but softly inspiring. And 
beyond the circling lamps of Naples Vesuvius lit up the firmament, 
with a torrent of rose-colored fire that glowed and died, and glowed 
again, constantly as beats a heart. 

And to Hermione came a melancholy devoid of all violence, soft 
almost as the warmth upon this sea, quiet as the resignation of the 
fatalistic Nast. She felt herself for a moment such a tiny, dark 
thing caught in the meshes of the great net of the universe, this 
universe that she could never understand. What could she do? 
She must just sink down upon the breast of mystery, let it take 
her, hold her, do with her what it would. 

Her subtlety against Emile’s! She smiled to herself in the dark. 
What a combat of midgets! She seemed to see two marionettes 
battling in the desert. 

And yet—and yet! She remembered a saying of Flaubert’s, that 
man is like a nomad journeying on a camel through the desert; 
and he is the nomad, and the camel—and the desert. 

How true that was, for even now, as she felt herself to be noth- 
ing, she felt herself to be tremendous. 

She heard the sound of oars coming from the darkness before 
them, and saw the dim outline of a boat, then the eyes of Emile 
looking straight into hers. 

* Emile!” 

“ Hermione!” 

His face was gone. But, yielding to her impulse, she made 
Andrea stop, and, turning round, saw that the other boat had also 
stopped a little way from hers. It began to back, and in a moment 
was level with them. 

“Emile! How strange to meet you! Have—you haven’t been 
to the island?” 

“No. I was tired. T have been working very hard. I dined 
quietly at Posillipo.” 

He did not ask her where she had been. 

“Yes. I think vou look tired,” she said. He did not speak, 
and she added: “1 felt restless, so I took the tram from the 
Trattoria del Giardinetto as far as the Scoglio di Frisio, and am 
going back, as you see, by boat.” 

“It is exquisite on the sea to-night,” he said. 

“Yes, exquisite; it makes one sad.” 

She remembered all she had been through that day, as she looked 
at his powerful face. 

“Yes,” he answered. “It makes one sad.” 

For a moment she felt that they were again in perfect sympathy, 
as they used to be. Their sadness, born of the dreaming hour, 
united them. 

“Come soon to the island, dear Emile,” she said, suddenly, and 
with the impulsiveness that was part of her, forgetting all her 
jealousy and all her shadowy fears. “I have missed you.” 

He noticed that she ruled out Vere in that sentence; but the 
warmth of her voice stirred warmth in him, and he answered: 

“Let me come to-morrow.” 

“ Do—do!” 


v 


“In the morning, to lunch, and to spend a long day.” 

Suddenly she remembered the Marchesino, and the sound of his 
voice when he had spoken of his friend. 

“Luneh?” she said. 

Instantly he caught her hesitation, her dubiety. 

“Tt isn’t convenient, perhaps?” 

“ Perfectly, only—only the Marchesino is coming.” 

“To-morrow? To lunch?” 

The hardness of the Marchesino’s voice was echoed now in tf! 
voice of Artois. ‘There was antagonism between these men. Herm 
one realized it. 

“Yes. I invited him this evening.” 

There was a slight pause. Then Artois said: 

“Tl come some other day, Hermione. Well, my friend, ai: 
revoir, and bon voyage to the island.” 

ilis voice had suddenly become cold, and he signed to his boat 
man. 

“ Avanti!” 

The boat slipped away and was lost in the darkness. 

Hermione had said nothing. Once again, why she did not know 
her friend had made her feel guilty. 

Andrea the boatman still paused. Now she saw him staring 
into her face, and she felt like a woman publicly deserted, almost 
humiliated. 

* Avanti, Andrea!” she said. 

Her voice trembled as she spoke. 

He bent to his oars and rowed on. 

And man is the nomad, and the camel—and the desert. 

Yes, she carried the desert within her, and she was wandering 
in it alone. She saw herself, a poor, starved, shrinking figure, 
travelling through a vast, a burning, a waterless expanse, with an 
iron sky above her, a brazen Jand beneath. She was in rags, 
barefoot, like the poorest nomad of them all. 

But even the poorest nomad carries something. 

Against her breast, to her heart, she clasped—a memory: the 
sacred memory of him who had loved her, who had taken her to 
be his, who had given her himself. 


CHAPTER XX 


TnHaT night when Hermione drew near to the island she saw 
the saint’s light shining, and remembered how, in the storm, she 
had longed for it—-how, when she had seen it above the roaring 
sea, she had felt that it was a good omen. ‘To-night it meant 
nothing to her. It was just a lamp lit, as a lamp might be lit in 
a street, to give illumination in darkness to any one who passed. 
She wondered why she had thought of it so strangely. 

Gaspare met her at the landing. She noticed at once a_ sup- 
pressed excitement in his manner. He looked at Andrea keenly 
and suspiciously. 

“ How late you are, signora!” i 

He put out his strong arm to help her to the land. 

“Am I, Gaspare? Yes, I suppose | am—you ought all to be in 
bed.” 

I should not go to bed while yeu were out, signora.” 

Again she linked Gaspare with her memory, saw the nomad not 
quite alone on the journey. 

* T: know.” 

“Have you been to Naples, signora?” 

“* No—only to—” 

“To Mergellina?” 

IIe interrupted her almost sharply. 

“No, to the Scoglio di Frisio. Pay the boatman this, Gaspare. 
Good night, Andrea.” 

“ Good night, signora.” 

Gaspare handed the man his money, and at once the boat set 
out on its return to Posillipo. 

Hermione stood at the water’s edge watching its departure. It 
passed below the saint, and the gleam of his light fell upon it for 
a moment. In the gleam the black figure of Andrea was visible 
stooping to the water. He was making the fishermen’s sign of the 
cross. The cross on Peppina’s tace—was it an enemy of the cross 
that carried with it San Francesco’s blessing? Vere’s imagination! 
She turned to go up to the house. 

“Ts the signorina in bed yet, Gaspare?” 

“No, signora.” 

“Where is she? Still out?” 

“Si, signora.” 

“Did she think I was lost?” 

“Signora, the signorina is on the cliff with Ruffo.” 

“With Ruffo!” : 

They were going up the steps. 

“Si, signora. We have all been together. 

Hermione guessed that Gaspare had been playing chaperon, and 
loved him for it. 

“And you heard the boat coming from the cliff?” 

“T saw it pass under the saint’s light, signora. I did not hear 


” 


it. 

“Well, but it might have been a fisherman’s boat.” 

“Si, signora. And it might have been your boat.” 

The logic of this faithful watcher was unanswerable. They came 
up to the house. 

“T think [’ll go and see Ruffo,” said Hermione. 

She was close to the door of the house, Gaspare stood immediate- 
ly before her. He did not move now, but he said: 

“T can go and tell the signorina you are here, signora. She 
will come at once.” 

Again Hermione noticed a curious, almost dogged, excitement in 
his manner. It recalled to her a night of years ago when he had 

(Continued on page 28 
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The Pastimes of Madmen 
By Helen E. Meyer 


One of the most interesting of the Paris 





museums is that of the insane, established 
by Dr. Marie, head surgeon of the men’s 
section of the asylum at Villejuif. Dr. 


Marie is the physician who introduced the 
system by which the harmless lunatie and 
the idiot are separated from the more vio- 
lent types, and permitted to follow their 
harmless pursuits in the belief that they 
are living at home in freedom. 

Under this system the first task of the 
doctors and nurses is to distract their pa- 
tients from the “ fixed idea.” When gentle 
treatment, indulgence, and the required ré- 
gime have reduced the patient to relative 
calmmess, he is encouraged to make himself at 
home, to act freely—if his impulses are-harm- 
less,—and to do any kind of work that may 
please his faney. As the result of this wise 
system, most of Dr. Marie’s patients follow 
some fancied trade. Men of artistic instinct 
model in clay, paint, or carve wood. In a 
study of lunacy, Dr. Marie declares that his 
experiments have convinced him that one 
‘of the best ways of reconciling a madman 
to captivity is to encourage in him the de- 
velopment of his natural gifts. A mind for- 
gets its obsessing evil when intent on an 
agreeable task. 

A few years ago the first prize offered by 


“ 


the Academy of Sciences fell to a man con- 
fined in the mad-house at Charenton; at 
another time an engineer in the lunatic 


asylum at Villejuif was second in the open 
competition for the design of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway statio in Paris. 

Usually the art of madmen is 
It is often melancholy, and almost 
irrational. .The chief defect greater 
less lack of perspective and proportion. For 
instance, an architect who has lost his 
reason often imagines that a house ought 
to be broader at the top than at _ the, 
bottom. 

A sense of art is often developed for the 
first time in the insane. Men who have 
never drawn a line discover the artistic in- 
stinct as soon as they have been placed in 
confinement. But their work always 
similar to the attempts of primitive races. 
Thus an “ Apache” or “thug” of Paris 
made a sketch of his life as he understood 
it. He began by making a picture of the 
woman he had loved. Then he remembered 
that before he met her he had lived in Af- 
rica. Africa made him think of palm trees 
and pyramids; and pyramids made him 
think of Napoleon. His picture was an ex- 
traordinary mixture of palm trees, negroes, 


infantile. 
always 


is or 


Is 


pyramids, and Napoleon invoking the cen- 
turies to encourage men to kill one an- 
other. 


One of the“patients, an insane. ex-physi- 
cian, manufactures bludgeons and hatchets 
resembling the weapons used .in_ prehistoric 
times. As he is too violent to be trusted 
with any sharp instrument, he makes his 
tools by breaking one piece of flint against 
another, or by rubbing two pieces together 
to wear them down to the required shape. 


Having shaped them to his intention, he 
fixes them in handles made of pieces of 


jasmine vine, or between strips made from 
the soles of old shoes. Some of the ingenu- 


ity exhibited by the violent insane gives 
cause for grave anxiety. It is impossible 
to watch an ingenious lunatie so well that 


he will not pick up something at some time 
to shape into a dangerous weapon. Some 
cf the “harmless” cases demand surveil- 
lance by night and day. 

Some of the inventions of the insane are 
of scientific value. A patient at Villejuif 
invented a “ panification machine” by com- 
hining a bottie, a plank, and small metallic 
tubes, to which he had fitted faucets. Hav- 
ing set up his machine, he produced loaves 
of bread the size of a man’s head. The bread 
Was good—so good that it was decided to 
make the maehine known. One day when it 
Was in action the doctor suggested taking 
a photograph of it. The inventor watched 
him as if petrified for a moment; then he 
‘ell upon the machine, wrenched it apart, 
and trampled it underfoot. The invention 
—an exceedingly useful one—was lost, be- 
ciuse no one had seen him make it, and no 
one dares speak of it to him. To allude to 
it is to bring on a furious attack. Most 
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lunaties, no matter how contented they may 
be, generally cherish a furtive longing to 
escape. They collect wax from the polished 
floors, take the impressions of locks, and 
make keys from empty sardine boxes, spoon 
handles, or anything to be found. Dr. Ma- 
rie’s museum includes a collection of knives 
of strange and unheard-of shapes. Some of 
them have blades made from pieces of glass 
or slate and set in handles of corset steels, 
Objects harmless in themselves become dan- 


gerous weapons through the ingenuity of 
madmen. 
Insane sculptors are as common as in- 


The insane sculptor hews out 
fantastic animals, fero- 
and grimacing devils. 
An ex-mechanie carves all his soup bones. 
That his old trade still in his memory 
is shown by the little screws that he makes 
out of the smaller pieces of bone. He works 
all day at his senseless and ridiculous task. 
Another lunatic, who believes he is the in- 
carnation of the soul of Beelzebub, passes 
his time carving toy men out of wood. Each 
pair of his creations are joined together, 
‘now at the necks, now at the shoulders. 
Lunatics have been treated with great 
brutality in the past,* but happily those 
days are over. There is no stronger proof 
of human progress than the modern treat- 
ment of the insane. In the comfortable asy- 
lums where doctors and nurses use their best 
efforts on behalf of their charges the mad- 
man is allowed to cherish his chimera. 
What an advance since the days of the great 
Pinel! é 


sane painters. 
coarse statuettes, 
cious little horned 
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THE BABY STRONG. 

Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 
elements necessary to the building of bone, flesh and muscle. 
Borpen's Eactsp Branp ConpENSED MILK has raised three gen- 
erations of strong and healthy babies. Has no equal as a baby 
food. «*s 
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THE BEST ALL-ROU “Hes AMILY LINIMEN’ Tis “BROW N’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACES 25 cents a bottle. 4*, 





Usr BROWN'S Camphorated, Sapona vceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*s 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DR. TALKS OF FOOD 


Pres. of Board of Health. 


“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with, I do not hesitate to say 


is caused by poorly selected and improperly pre- 
pared food. My 
fully-cooked food known as Grape-Nuts enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, and loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment 
personally with the new food, which I used in 
conjunction with good, rich cow’s milk. In a 
short time after I commenced its use the disa- 
greeable symptoms disappeared, my heart’s ac- 
tion became steady and normal, 
the stomach were properly carried out, and I 

again slept as soundly and as well as in my youth, 

“T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, 
and no one can gainsay but that it has a most 
prominent place in a rational, scientific system of 
feeding. Any one who uses this food will soon 
be convinced of the soundness of the principle 
upon which it is manufactured, and may thereby 


know the facts as to its true worth.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” pkgs. ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” 


Ever read the above fetter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, true, 


and full of human interest. 


salted. = 
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Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c.. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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-that, in my judgment, a large percentage of disease | 


personal experience with the | ‘ 


‘To stand still is impossible. 









The Pride of San Francisco 


Wuite all the world wonders at the cheer- 
ful courage of the people of San Francisco in 
rebuilding their ruined city, the most grate- 
ful admiration is easily awarded to the able 
and dauntless men who have restored to the 
Western metropolis its chief ornament and 
most necessary luxury—the Hotel St. Francis. 

Nothing gives to the traveller from East or 
West quite so delightful a surprise as to find in 
the heart of what only the other day was a 
black desert of ruin this masterpiece of hotel 
building, equipment, and service. The house 
is gigantic in size, yet it has all the delicacy 
of appointments that one finds in the daintiest 
home. By ablending of the spirit of hospitality 
with a genius for organization, the management 
has developed a staff of employees who make 
every guest feel that he or she is the one indi; 
vidual for whose service the great machinery of 
the house is smoothly running. Moreover, the 
table has charms fit to tempt the well-fed 
Lucullus back from the dim shades of the past. 
Yet, in spite of all these perfections, every sug- 
gestion that tends to add to the welfare of guests 
is not only welcomed but eagerly sought for. 

A hotel, like any other living organization, 
must grow better or 


a 


deteriorate day by day. 
The St. Francis 
has grown steadily better from the day it was 
first opened to the public. To-day it is one- 
third larger in size than ever before, and im- 
proved in many attractive details. 

When earthquake shattered most of the 
stately habitations of San Francisco, the Hotel 
St. Francis stood fast, unchanged—a tower of 
strength amid the desolation. Hundreds 
cuests from other hotels that had been dis- 
mantled in the crash were fed and_ sheltered 
in the St. Francis. The house was a haven 
of refuge, as well as a place of entertainment. 
At last the flames, sweeping up to it from 
three sides, when the city’s water supply was 
cut off, consumed all the furnishings and 
equipment, leaving the building, although badly 
scorched within, as sound as on the day it 
was opened. While the ruins of the city were 
still smoking, there sprang into existence, as if 
by magic, amid the greenery of Union Square, 
across the way, the bungalow gratefully re- 
membered as the Little St. Francis, in which 
thousands of guests lived not only in comfort 
but in elegance during the lean and weary days 
that followed the catastrophe. 

For months labor was scarce, materials were 
searcer, transportation seemed a lost art, 
‘alled to humor every passing 
—yet somehow the management 


strikes were 
whim of greed 


| of the St. Francis steadily pushed on the work 


| of reconstruction. 
To-day the Hotel St. Francis, having per- 
sisted unharmed through the harsh tests of 








adversity, stands out triumphant in a com- 


munity of great deeds. The interior orna- 
mentation is more beautiful, the furnishing 


and cuisine more sumptuous than before; yet 
there still prevails the tone of quiet elegance 
which always has been its standard. And ina 
city of world-wide fame for good living a visit 
to the restaurant of the St. Francis is an event 
of supreme delight. 





Imirations of the genuine Anamiints Bitters 
are constantly offered to the public by unserupu- 
lous dealers. The genuine Angostura Bitters 
bears the signature of Dr. J. G. B. Siegert, who 
first prepared it at the city of Angostura, in 
the year 1824. Persons desiring to purchase 
genuine Angostura Bitters should that the 
label bears the signature of the inventor ~ the 
name of the present manufacturers, Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons, whose exclusive right to the use 
of the trade name Angostura for bitters has been 
sustained by the U nited States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in a decision with which the Supreme 


see 


Court of the United States, upon application 
made to it by the defendants, refused to inter- 
| fere. ** «x 
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A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 
stood on a terrace beside her in the darkness and had said: “1 
will go down to thé sea. Signora, let me go down to the sea!” 

“There’s nothing the matter, is there, Gaspare?”’ she said, 
quickly. ‘“ Nothing wrong?” 

“Signora, of course not! What should there be?” 

“IT don’t -know.” 

“T will fetch the signorina.” 

On that night, years ago, she had battled with Gaspare. He had 
been forced to yield to her. Now she yielded to him. 

“Very well,” she answered. “Go and tell the signorina I am 
here.” 

She turned and went into the house and up to the sitting-room. 
Vere did not come immediately. To her mother it seemed as -if 
she was a very long time coming; but at last her light step fell 
on the stairs, and she entered quickly. 

“Madre! How late you are! Where have you been?” 

“Am I late? I dined at the little restaurant at the top of the 
hill where the tram passes.” 

“There! But you haven't been there all this time 

“No. Afterwards I took the tram to Posillipo and came home 
by boat. And what have you been doing?” 

“ Oh, all sorts of things—what I always do. Just now I’ve been 
with Ruffo.” 

**Gaspare told me he was here.” 

“Yes. We've been having a talk.” 

Hermione waited for Vere to say something more, but she was 
silent. She stood near the window looking out, and the expression 
on her face had become rather vague, as if her mind had gone on 
a journey. 

“Well,” said the mother at last, “and what does Ruffo say 
for himself, Vere?” 

“ Ruffo? Oh, I don’t know.” 

She paused, then added: 

“T think he has rather a hard time, do you know, madre? 

Hermione had taken off her hat. She laid it on a table and sat 
down. She was feeling tired. 

“ But generally he looks so gay, so strong. Don’t you remember 
that first day you saw him?” 

“ Ah—then!” 

“ Of course, when he had fever—” 

“No, it isn’t that. Any one might be ill. I think he has things 
at home to make him unhappy sometimes.” 

“Has he been telling -you so?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t complain,” Vere said, quickly, and almost with 
a touch of heat. “A boy like that couldn’t whine, you know, 
madre. But one can understand things without hearing them said 
There is some trouble. I don’t know what it is exactly. But I 
think his stepfather—his patrigno, as he calls him—must have got 
into some bother, or done something horrible. Ruffo seemed to 
want to tell me, and yet not to want.to tell me. And of course 
couldn’t ask. I think he’ll tell me to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Is he coming here to-morrow?” 

* Oh, in summer [ think he comes nearly every night.” 

“ But you haven’t said anything about him just lately.” 

“No. Because he hasn’t landed till to-night since the night of 
the storm.” 

“T wonder why?” said Hermione. 

She was interested; but she still felt tired, and the fatigue crept 
into her voice. 

“So do I,” Vere said. “He had a reason, I’m sure. You’re 
tired, madre, so I’ll go to bed. Good night.” 

She came to her mother and kissed her. Moved by a sudden 
overwhelming impulse of tenderness, and need of tenderness, Hermi- 
one put her arms round the child’s slim body. But even as she 
did so she remembered Vere’s secret, shared with Emile and not 
with her. She could not abruptly loose her arms. without sur- 
prising her child. But they seemed to her to stiffen, against her 
will, and her embrace was surely mechanical. She wondered if 
Vere noticed this, but she did not lock into her eyes to see. 

“Good night, Vere.” . 

“ Good night.” 

Vere was at the door when Hermione remembered her two meet- 
ings of that evening. 
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“By the way,” she said, “IT met the Marchesino to-night. He 


was at the Scoglio di Frisio.” 

“Was he?” 

“ And afterwards on the sea I met Emile. 

* Monsieur Emile! Then he isn’t quite dead!” 

There was a sound almost of irritation in Vere’s voice. 

“He has been working very hard.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

Wer voice had softened. 

“The Marchesino is coming here to lunch to-morrow.” 

“Oh, madre!” 

“Does he bore you? I had to ask him to something after ac- 
cepting his dinner, Vere.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. The Marchese is all right.” 

She stood by the door with her bright, expressive eyes fixed on 
her mother. Her dark hair had been a little roughened by the 
breeze from Ischia, and stuck up just above the forehead, giving 
to her face an odd, almost a boyish look. 

“What is it, Vere?” 

‘““And when is Monsieur Emile coming? Didn’t he say?” 

“No. He.suggested to-morrow, but when I told him the Marchese 
was coming he said he wouldn’t.” 

As Hermione said this she looked very steadily at her child. 
Vere’s eyes did not fall, but met hers simply, fearlessly, yet not 
quite childishly. 
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“T don’t wonder,” she said. “To tell the truth, madre, I can’ 
see how a man like the Marchesino could interest a man lik 
Monsieur Emile; at any rate, for long. Well—” She gave x 
little sigh, throwing up her pretty chin—‘ A letto si va!” 

And she vanished. 

When she had gone Hermione thought she, too, would go to bed 
She was very tired. She ought to go. Yet now she suddenly fel 
reluctant to go, and as if the doings of the day for her wer: 
not yet over. And, besides, she was not going to sleep well. Tha 
was certain. The dry, the almost sandy sensation of insomni: 
was upon her. What was the matter with Gaspare to-night? Pei 
haps he had had a quarrel with some one at Mergellina. He hai 
a strong temper as well as a loyal heart. 

Hermione went to a window. The breeze from Ischia touche: 
her. She opened her lips, shut her eyes, drank it in. It woul 
be delicious to spend the whole night upon the sea, like Ruffo 
Had he gone yet? or was he in the boat asleep, perhaps, in thi 
Saint’s Pool? How interested Vere was in all the doings of thai 
boy—how innocently, charmingly interested! 

Hermione stood by the window for two or three minutes, then 
went out of the room, down the stairs, to the front door of th 
house. It was already locked. Yet Gaspare had not come up to 
say good night to her. And he always did that before he went 
to bed. She unlocked the door, went out, shut it behind her, and 
stood still. 

How strangely beautiful and touching the faint noise of th 
sea round the island was: at night, and how full of meaning not 
quite to be divined! It came upon her heart like the whisper oi 
a world trying to tell its secret to the darkness. What depths, 
what subtleties, what unfailing revelations of beauty, and surely, 
too, of love, there were in nature! And yet in nature what terrible 
indifference there was; a powerful, an almost terrific inattention, 
like that of the Sphinx which gazes at what men cannot see 
Hermione moved away from the house. She walked to the brow 
of the island and sat down on the seat that Vere was fond of. 
Presently she would go to the bridge and look over into the Pool 
and listen to the voices of fishermen. She sat there for some 
time, gaining a certain peace, losing something of her feeling of 
weary excitement and desolation under the stars. At last she 
thought that sleep might come if she went to bed. But before 
doing so she made her way to the bridge and leaned on the rail. 
looking down into the Pool. 

It was very dark, but she saw the shadowy shape of a fishing 
boat lying close to the rock. She stood and watched it, and pres 
ently she lost herself in a thicket of night thoughts, and forgot 
where she was and why she had come there. She was recalled 
by hearing a very faint voice singing, scarcely more than hum- 
ming, beneath her: 


“Oh, dolce luna bianea de I’ estate 
Mi fugge il sonno accanto a la marina: 
Mi destan le dolcissime serate 
Gli occhi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 


It was the same song that Artois had heard that day as he 
leaned on the baleony of the Ristorante della Stella. But this 
singer of it sang the Italian words, and not the dialetto. The song 
that wins the prize at the Piedigrotta Festival is on the lips of 
every one in Naples. In houses, in streets, in the harbor, in every 
piazza, and upon the sea it is heard incessantly. 

And now Ruffo was singing it softly and rather proudly in 
the Italian, to attract the attention of the dark figure he saw 
above him. He was not certain who it was, but he thought it 
was the mother of the signorina, and—he did not exactly know 
why—he wished her to find out that he was there, squatting on 
the dry rock with his back against the cliff wall. The ladies of 
the Casa del Mare had been very kind to him, and to-night he 
was not very happy, and vaguely he longed for sympathy. 

Hermione listened to the pretty, tripping words, the happy, 
youthful words. And Ruffo sang them again, still very softly. 


“Oh, dolce luna bianca de I’ estate—” 


And the poor nomad wandering in the desert? But she had 
known-the rapture of youth, the sweet white moons of summer in 
the south. She had known them long ago for a little while, and, 
therefore, she knew them while she lived. A woman’s heart is 
tenacious, and wide as the world, when it contains that world 
which is the memory of something perfect that gave it satisfaction. 


“Mi destan le dolcissime serate 
Gli ‘cechi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 


Dear, happy, lovable youth that can sing to itself like that in 
the deep night! Like that once Maurice, her cacred possession 
of youth, sang. She felt a rush of tenderness for Ruffo, just 
because he was so young, and sang—and brought back to her the 
piercing truth of the everlasting renewal that goes hand in hand 
with the everlasting passing away. 

“Ruffo! Ruffo!” , 

Almost as Vere had once called “ Pescator!” she called. And 
as Ruffo had once come running up to Vere he came now to Vere’s 
mother. 

“Good evening, Ruffo.” 

“Good evening, signora.” 

She was looking at the boy as at a mystery which yet she could 
understand. And he looked at her simply, with a sort of fearless 
gentleness and readiness to receive the kindness which he knew 
dwelt in her for him to take. 

* Are you better?” 

(Continucd on page 30.) 
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The Cake Pointer 
By Earle Hooker Eaton 


In the sideboard apprehension 
Thrills the hidden gingerbread ; 
Doughnuts, shrinking from attention, 
Shiver with a nameless dread. 
In the pantry devastation 

Now begins its ruthless rule; 
Hungrier than all creation, 

Little Willie's home froui school! 


As the pointer scents the rabbit, 
As the needle seeks the pole, 
Willie moves by force of habit 
Toward each gastronomic goal. 
Sniffs the air and tiptoes slyly 
To the sideboard with a smile; 
‘That there boy,” says uncle, drily, 
* He can smell a cake a mile!” 


Once we had a maid named Tillie, 
Who was sly as any mouse. 
“Me for angel cake!” said Willie, 
As one day he searched the house. 
Later Tillie cried, “I did it!” 
(Saved the cake was what she meant. ) 
*Neath the onions Tillie hid it, 
Throwing Willie off the scent. 





Metallic Mirrors for Searchlights 


THE production of metallic mirrors ‘for 
searchlights and other such uses is now in 
demand in Europe. Those made of glass, 
now used, are objectionable, owing to their 
liability to fracture when the guns are fired 
on ships, and to the silvering on the mirrors 
blistering and separating from the glass. A 
new metallic mirror, partially made by 
clectro-deposition, is being introduced. The 
mirror has a surface composed of alternate 
hands or rings of gold and white reflecting 
surfaces. It is claimed that this mirror 
gives a more penetrating beam of light both 
at night and in foggy weather, that objects on 
which such a beam of light is thrown stand 
out in greater relief than ina light thrown 
from a “silver white metal mirror, and that 
the intensity of the light is so great that 
it is impossible to aim accurately at the 
projector. Another advantage claimed for 
the new mirrors is that they are not frac- 
tured by concussion, and that even when 
penetrated by bullets the area of distortion 
is very small, 





A Problem too Great for Cupid 


Ir Dan Cupid were a statistician he 
would, according to reliable figures, be in 
despair over the problem that confronts him 
at the present time. - There are said to be, 
roughly speaking, some 15,000,000 more men 
than women in this world, and let Cupid's 
aim be ever so sure, there would still be a 
zreat surplus of men left out who must, 
from natural causes, die bachelors. 

The total population of the earth has 
heen estimated at about fifteen hundred mil- 
lions. More than half of them have been 
actually counted, so it is said, while the 
other half is loosely estimated. Europe is 
‘tated to be the only continent that has a 
iumerical preponderance of women. _ It 
happens.that the excess of men in Asia is 
rather more than the world’s excess, from 

percentage standpoint. So, if the blind 
:od chooses, he may let the surplus Asiaties 
“oO unmarried, and in the rest of the world 
‘here would be substantially husbands 
cnough to “ go round.” 

Even in Europe there are countries—like 
italy, Greece, and the countries which were 
lormerly part of the Ottoman ‘Empire— 
where the men outnumber the women; and 
it some parts of South America and of Af- 
rica the women are more numerous than the 
tien, The most peculiar conditions, per- 
haps, are found in Hong-kong and Hawaii. 
in Hong-kong there. are only five hundred 
women, and in Hawaii six hundred women, 
‘o every one thousand men. 

It is well that Cupid is blind, for one 
lance at such a state of affairs and he 
would be ready to sell his bow and arrows 
to any old lady who wanted his job, 
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Signer of the D of 
and Second Peeitens a the United eg 






ERE we have a Puritan 
of the Puritans—a man 
of stern and unbending 
rectitude — of generous 
and truly heroic tem- 











perament. 

Descended from a pious God- 
fearing New England family of 
Pilgrims and Pioneers (who were 
for generations brewers, maltsters, 
barley and hop growers) he became 
the mouthpiece of the Revolution 
—the terror of tyrants—a giant 
in debate — and diplomatically 
more than a match for Pitt and 
Talleyrand. 

I would rather die than be dic- 
tated to—this sentence accurately 
describes the stubborn spirit of 
this valiant old patriot whom all 
England could not govern. 

John Adams, even as his fathers 
before him, nourished mind and 
body on health-giving barley beer, 
and died at 91 (twenty-one years 
beyond the scriptural span) enjoy- 
ing all his mental powers to the 
very last.* 























*Familiar Letters — Riverside Press, 
a Y., 1776, pages 22, 43, 46, 47, 79, 172, 220, 


“le and works by his son, John Quin- 
cy Adams, Vol. 1, pages 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, etc. 

A letter to his wife, Abigail, May 22, 
1777, says: “I would give $5.00 for a gal- 
lon of your beer.” 










Budweiser 











T HE most popular beer 
in the world. There 
(8800) is less profit to the 
dealer who sells it, because ‘it 


costs more money at the 





























brewery than any other beer 
made. A royal brew of malt 
and hops whose absolute 
sovereignity has never been 
challenged. Unquestion- 


ably— 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


St. Louis, Mo. 























Catalog free at the 
dealers or by mail, 





Folding Pocket 







Kodak Special 


Just as good as a camera can 
be made—so small as to 
never be in the way. 


There has never before been so 
much quality put into so small a 
camera—in lens and shutter and 
mechanical precision it is right. 
Makes the popular 2'4 x 4% pictures, 
the camera itself measuring but 2 x 
3% x 8 inches. Rapid Rectilinear 
lenses. Automatic Shutter. A per- 
fect combination of convenience 
and effic’ency. 


Price, $15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Mak 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 


few 
flavor and taste to and increases the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 





the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
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(Continued from page 28.) 

“Si, signora, much better. The fever has gone. 
you know.” 

“ You are so young.” 

She could not help saying it, and her eyes were tender just 
then. 

“Si, signora, I am very young.” 

His simple voice almost made her laugh, stirred in her that 
sweet humor which has its dwelling at the core of the heart. 

“ Young and happy,” she said. 

And as she said it she remembered Vere’s words that evening: 
“| think he has rather a hard time.” 

“ At least, I hope you are happy, Ruffo,” she added. 

“ Si, signora.” 

Ile looked at her. She was not sure which he meant, whether 
his assent was to her hope or to the fact of his happiness. She 
wondered which it was. 

“Young people ought to be happy,’ 

* Ought they, signora ?” 

* You like your life, don’t you? You like the sea?” 

“Si, signora. I could not live away from the sea. If I could 
net see the sea every day I don’t know what I should do.” 

“T love it, too.” 

* The signorina loves the sea.” 

Hie had ignored her love for it and seized on- Vere’s. She thought 
that was very characteristic of his youth. 

* Yes. She loyes being here. You talked to her to-night, didn’t 
you?” 

* Si, signora.” 

* And to Gaspare?” 

“Si, signora. And this afternoon, too. Gaspare was at Mergel- 
lina this afternoon.” 

“ And you met there, did you 

“Si, signora. I had been with my mamma, and when I left 
my mamma—poveretta—I met Gaspare.” 

“| hope your mother is well.” 

* Signora, she is not very well just now. She is a little sad just 
now. 

Hermione felt that the boy had some trouble which, perhaps, he 
would like to tell her. Perhaps some instinct made him know that 
she felt tender towards him, very tender that night. 

‘I am sorry for that,” she said, “ very sorry.” 

“Si, signora. There is trouble in our house.” 

“What is it, Ruffo?” 

The boy hesitated to answer. 
bridge and looked down towards the boat. 
press him, said nothing. 

* Signora,” Ruffo said at last, coming to a decision, “my pa- 
trigno is not a geod man. He makes my mamma jealous. He goes 
after others.” 

It was the old story of the south, then! 
thing of the persistent infidelities of Neapolitan men. 
who had te suffer them! 

“T am sorry for your mother,” she said, gently. “ That must be 
very hard.” 

“ Si, signora, it is hard. My mamma was _very unhappy to-day. 
She put her head on the table, and she cried. But that was 
because my patrigno is put in prison.” 

“In prison! What has he done?” 

Ruffo looked at her, and she saw that the simple expression had 
gone out of his eyes. ; 

“ Signora. [ thought perhaps you knew.” 

“1? But I have never seen your stepfather.” 

* No, signora. But—but you have that girl here, in your house.” 

“What girl?” 

Suddenly, almost while she was speaking, Hermione understood. 

* Peppina!”’ she said. “It was your .patrigno who wounded 
Peppina ?” 

* Si, signora.”’ 

There was a silence between them. Then Hermione said, gently: 

“JT am very sorry for your poor mother, Ruffo, very sorry. Tell 
me, can she manage? About money, I mean?” 

“Tt was not so much the money she was crying about, signora. 
But, of course, while patrigno is in prison he cannot earn money 
for her. I shall give her my money. But my mamma does not 
like all the neighbors knowing about that girl. It is a shame for 
her.” 

“Yes, of course it is. It is very hard.” 

She thought a moment. Then she said: 

“It must be horrible—horrible!” 

She spoke with all the vehemence of her nature. Again, as 
long ago, when she knelt before a mountain shrine in the night, 
she had put herself imaginatively in the place of a woman, this 
time in the place of Ruffo’s mother. She had realized how she 
would have felt if her husband, her ‘‘ man,” had ever been faithless 
to her. 

Ruffo looked at her almost in surprise. 

“T wish I could see your poor mother, Ruffo,” she said. “I 
would go to see her, only—well; you see, I have Peppina here, 
and—” 

She broke off. Perhaps the boy would not understand what she 
considered the awkwardness of the situation. She did not quite 
know how these people regarded certain things. 

“Wait here a moment, Ruffo,” she said. “I am going to give 
you something for your mother. I won’t be a moment.” 

“ Grazie, signora.” 

Hermione went away to the house. The perfect naturalness and 
simplicity of the boy appealed to her. She was pleased, too, that 
he had not told all this to Vere. It showed a true feeling of 
delicacy. And she was sure he was a good son. She went up to 


I am strong, 


> she said. 
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He moved his bare feet on the 
Hermione did not 


Hermione knew some- 
Poor women 
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her room, got two ten-lira notes, and went quickly back to Ruffo, 
who was standing upon the bridge. 

“There, Ruffo,” she said, giving them to him. 
your mother.” 

The boy’s brown face flushed, and into his eyes there came an ex- 
pression of almost melting gentleness. 

“Oh, signora!” he said. 

And there was a note of protest in his voice. 

“Take them to her, Ruffo. And—and I want you to promise 
me something. Will you?” 

“Si, signora. I will do anything—anything for you.” 

Hermione put her hand on his. shoulder. 

‘** Be very, very kind to your poor mother, Ruffo.” 

“ Signora, I always am good for my poor mamma.” 

He spoke with warm eagerness. . 

“JT am sure you are. But just now, when she is sad, be very 
good to her.” 

“Si, signora.” 

She took her hand from the boy’s shoulder. He bent to kiss 
her hand, and again, as he was lifting up his head, she saw that 
melting look in his eyes. This time it was unmingled with amaze 
ment, and it startled her. 

“Oh, Ruffo—!” she said, and stopped, staring at him in the 
darkness. 

“Signora! What is it? What have you?” 

“Nothing. Good night, Ruffo.” 

“Good night, signora.” 

He took off his cap and ran down to the boat. Hermione leaned 
over the railing, bending down to see the boy reappear below. 
When he came he looked like a shadow. From this shadow there 
rose a voice singing very softly: 

“Oh, dolee luna bianca de I’ estate-—” 
The shadow went over to the boat, and the voice died away. 
“ Gli occhi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 
And she formed the 
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Hermione still was bending down. asi 
words with lips that trembled a little: 
“Gli occhi di Rosa e i! mar di Mergellina.” 


Then she said: ‘* Maurice—Maurice!” 

And then she stood trembling. 

Yes, it was Maurice whom she had seen again for an instant in 
the melting look of Rutfe’s face. She felt frightened in the dark. 
Maurice—when he kissed her for the last time, had looked at her 
like that. It could not be fancy. It was not. 

Was this the very first time she had noticed in Ruffo a like- 
ness to her dead husband? She asked herself if it was. Yes. She 
had never—or had there been something? Not in the face, per- 
haps. But-—the voice? Ruffo’s singing? His attitude as he stood 
up in the boat? Had there not been something? She remembered 
her conversation with Artois in the cave. She had said to him 
that—she did not know why—the boy, Ruffo, had made her feel, 
had stirred up within her slumbering desires, slumbering yearn- 
ings. 

“T have heard a hundred boys sing on the bay—and just this 
one touches some chord, and all the strings of my soul quiver.” 

She had said that. 

Then there was something in the boy, something not merely 
fleeting like that look of gentleness—something permanent, subtle, 
that resembled Maurice. 

Now she no longer felt frightened, but she had a passionate 
wish to go down to the boat, to see Ruffo again, to be with him 
again, now that she\was awake to this strange, and perhaps only 
faint, imitation by another of the one whom she had lost. No— 
not imitation: this fragmentary reproduction of some character- 
istic, some— 

She lifted herself up from the railing. And now she knew that 
her eyes were wet. She wiped them with her handkerchief, drew 
a deep breath, and went back to the house. She felt for the handle 
of the door, and, when she found it. opened the door, went in. 
and shut it rather heavily, then locked it. As she bent down to 
push home the bolt at the bottom a voice called out: 

“ Who’s there?” 

She was startled, and turned quickly. 

** Gaspare!” 

He stood before her half dressed, with his hair over his eyes, 
and a revolver in his hand. 

“Signora! It is you!” 

“Si. What did you think? That it was a robber?” 

Gaspare looked at her almost sternly, went to the door, bent 
down and bolted it, then he said: 

*Signora, I heard a noise in the house a few minutes ago. | 
listened, but {| heard nothing more. Still, I thought it best to 
get up. I had just put on my clothes when again I heard a noise 
at the door. J myself had locked it for the night. What should 
I think?” 

“T was outside. I came back for something. 
you heard. Then I went out again.” 

gi) Fa 

He stood there staring at her in a way that seemed, she fancied, 
to rebuke her. She knew that he wished to know why she had gone 
cut so late, returned to the house, then gone out once more. 

“Come upstairs for a minute, Gaspare,” she said. ‘I want to 
speak to you.” 

He looked less stern, but still unlike himself. 

“Si, siguora. Shall I put on my jacket?” 

“No, no, never mind. Come like that.” 

She went upstairs, treading softly, lest she might disturb Vere. 
He followed. When they were in her sitting-room she said: 
(Continued on page 32.) 


That was what 
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“YA-AS, IT’S GOT LOTS OF STYLE, BUT IT 
MAKES ME LOOK SO DEUCED TALL!” 





Press Boycotts of Parliamen- 
tary Speakers 


THE recent curious boycott of the press 
in the Berlin Parliament has a precedent in 
the Mother of Parliaments, the British 
House of Commons. The Gréber in that 
case was no less a person than the late 
Daniel O’Connell. _He condemned the in- 
accuracy of the Parliamentary reports, but 
he forgot to make allowance for acoustic 
difliculties and the buzz of intervening con- 
versation. He charged the reporters with 
the malicious suppression of his speeches, 
and the Gallery then refused to report him 
at all. “Dan” stormed and thundered in 
vain, even moving that the ringleaders be 
brought to the bar of the House. Finally, 
he apologized, and all was well. Lord Lyt- 
tleton in 1871 fell foul of the press in the 
same way, and the late Lord Monteagle had 
his name omitted from London newspaper 
reports for two years because he said some- 
thing the reporters did not like. 



















Big as a Mountain 


Mrs. BENHAM. “ You used to say that you 
would move mountains for me.” 

BENHAM. “ Well, didn’t I bring home your 
new hat the other night?” 








Not to Disappoint Him 

\ New ENGLAND lawyer tells of a judge 
in a criminal court down East as well known 
in the vicinity for his good heart as for his 
legal attainments. His Honor’s softness of 
heart, however, did not prevent him from 
doing his duty as a judge. 

On one occasion a man who had been con- 
victed of stealing a quantity of wearing ap- 
parel was brought into court for sentence. 
He seemed very sad and hopeless, and it 
was observed that the court was not entirely 
unsympathetie. 

“ Have you ever been sentenced to impris- 
onment?” asked the judge. 

Never!” exclaimed the prisoner, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Don’t cry, my man,” said his Honor, 
consolingly, “you’re going to be now!” 








The Warm Reception 


“T wear she found the audience rather 
col last night.” 

“They were at first; but when they re- 
menibered they had paid good money to see 
the show they got very hot.” 
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COLDWELL Motor 
Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
Also by many of the 
largest Golf Clubs of 


this country. 


Send for Catalogue 





Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Motor Power 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Reasons: 
Best Malt and Hops. 
Mountain Spring Water. 
Matured in the Wood. 
Brewery Bottling. 


Results: 
Ale in Perfection. 
Ripe, Mellow. 
Brilliant and Sparkling. 
A Natural Tonic. 
In “Splits’’ if desired 
At all Clubs, Cafes, Restaurants, 
Hotels and Dealers 
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HOTEL GOTHAM 
FIFTH AVE. and Fifty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the residence and club district 
of the metropulis, offers an exclusive home life of unsur- 
passed elegance and refinement in close touch with the 
social world. Absolutely fire- proof in every detail of con- 
struction. Special arrangements for permanent guests. 


CARL BERGER, Manager 
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(Continued from page 30.) 

“Gaspare, why did you go to bed without coming to say good 
night to me?” 

He looked rather confused. 

“Did L forget, signora? I was tired. Forgive me.” 

“I don’t know whether you torgot. But you never came.” 

As Hermione spoke, suddenly she felt as if Gaspare, too, were 
going, perhaps, to drift from her. She fooked at him with an 
almost sharp intensity which hardened her whole face. Was he, 
too, being insincere with her, he whom she trusted so implicitly? 

* Did you forget, Gaspare?” she said. 

“ Signora,” he repeated, with a certain, almost ugly, dogged- 
ness, “I was tired. Forgive me.” 

She felt sure that he had chosen deliberately not to come to her 
for the evening salutation. It was a trifle, yet to-night it hurt 
her. For a moment she was silent, and he was silent, looking 
down at the floor. Then she opened her lips to dismiss him. She 
intended to say a curt .“ Good night”: but—no—she could not 
let Gaspare retreat from her behind .impenetrable walls of ob- 
stinate reserve. And she did know his nature through and through. 
If he was odd to-night, unlike himself, there was some reason 
for it—and it could not be a reason that, known to her, would 
make her think badly of him. She was certain of that. 

“Never mind, Gaspare,” she said, gently. ‘“ But I like you 
to come and say good night to me. I am accustomed to that, and 
[ miss it if you don’t come.” j 

“ Si, signora,” he said, in a very low voice. : 

He turned a little away from her, and made a small noise with 
his nose as if he had a cold. 

“Gaspare,” she said, with an impulse to be frank, “ I saw Ruffo 
to-night.” 

Iie turned round again quickly. She saw moisture in his eyes, 
hut they were shining almost fiercely. 

“He told me something about his patrigno. Did you know it?” 

“ His patrigno and Peppina?” 

Hermione nodded. 

“Si, signora; Ruffo told me.” 

““T gave the boy something tor his mother.” 

“His mother—why 2?” 

There was quick suspicion in Gaspare’s voice. 

“Poor woman! Because of all this trouble. Her husband is 
in prison.” 

“Lo so. But he will soon be out again. He is ‘ protected.’ ” 

“Who protects him?” 

But Gaspare evaded the answer and substituted something that 
was almost a rebuke. 

“ Signora,” he said, bluntly, “if I were you I would not have 
anything to do with these people. Ruffo’s patrigno is a bad man. 
Better leave them alone.” 

“ But Ruffo?” 

““ Signora ?” 

“You like him, don’t you?” 

“Si, signora. There is no harm in him.” 
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“And the poor mother?” 
“JT am not triends with his mother, signora, I do not want to 
be.” 

Hermione was surprised by his harshness. 

“ But why not?” 

“There are people at Mergellina who are bad people,” he said 
“We are not Neapolitan. We had better keep to ourselves. You 
have too much heart, signora, a great deal’ too much heart, and 
you do not always know what people are.” 

“Do you think L ought not .to have given Ruffo that money 
for his mother?” Hermione asked. 

“Si, signora. It is not for you to give his mother money. I: 
is not for you.” 

“Well, Gaspare, it’s done now.” 

“Si, it’s done now.” 

“You don’t think Ruffo bad, do you?” 

After a pause Gaspare answered: 

“No, signora. Ruffo is not bad.” 

Hermione hesitated. She wanted te ask Gaspare something, bui 
she was not sure that the opportunity was a good one. He wa- 
odd to-night. His temper had surely been upset. Perhaps it would 
be better to wait. She decided not to speak of what was in hei 
mind. : 

“ Well, Gaspare, good night,” she said. 

“Good night, signora.” 

She smiled at him. : 

“You see, aiter all, you have had to say good night to me!” 

“ Signora,” he answered, earnestly, “even if I do not come to 
say good night to you always, I shall stay with you till death.” 

Again he made the little noise with his nose, as he turned away 
and went out of the room. 

That night, ere she got into bed, Hermione called down on that 
faithtul watchdog’s dark head a blessing, the best that heaven 
contained for him. Then she put out the light and lay awake so 
long that when a boat came round the cliff from the Saint’s Pool 
to the open sea, in the hour before the dawn, she heard the soft 
splash of the oars in the water, and the sound of a boy’s voice 
singing: > 
“Oh, dolee luna bianca de I’ estate 

Mi fugge il sonno accanto a la marina: 

Mi destan le dolcissime serate 

Gli occhi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 


She lifted herself up on her pillow and listened—listened until 
across the sea, going towards the dawn, the song was lost. 


“Gli occhi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 


When the voice was near, had not Maurice seemed near to her? 
And when it died away did not he fade with it—fade until the 
Ionian waters took him? 

She sat up in the darkness until long after the song was hushed. 
But she heard it still in the whisper of the sea. 

(To be Continued.) 





“THE FINEST ” DISPORT THEMSELVES 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S DEATHLESS HOPES 


















































The Fourth “Shamrock” resting on 
the Pontoon on which she was built 





























The Parade of New York’s Police, Five Thousand strong, 
passing the Reviewing Stand in Madison Square 












Launching the new Clyde-built Racer, which 
may Challenge for the “America’s” Cup 
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Those who know pronounce 
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For Information, Booklets, etc., apply 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Mt. Clemens “Mt. Clemens Mineral Water } Water Baths 


Mow CEMEN NS 


are unrivalled for the treatment of 


RHEUMATISM 


and all 


200 bath-houses, hotels, and boarding 
houses offer accommodations and 
rates to suit all tastes and purses. 
Delightfully situated 20 miles from 
Detroit. Through trains from the 
East and West via Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System. Detroit suburban cars 
every half-hour. Illust. book of Mt, 
Clemens mailed free. 
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DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
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NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


NO- METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


Made with the Celebrated 
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CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
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Of your Haberdasher or sample 
pair on receipt of 25c, 


Mm GEO. FROST CO. 
Sole Makers, Boston 
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~The Sand-dab—a Soulful Sole 


THROUGH ages numberless to man_ the 
sand-dab family lived and throve wonder- 
fully upon the floor of the sunlit sea around 
Catalina Island, off the coast of California. 
Although born in a lowly sphere, the sand- 
dabs were noted for their delicacy, a certain 
fresh ingenuousness of flavor that made them 
much esteemed and sought after by their 
finny neighbors. When in due course of 
time gold was found in California and men 
flocked thither from all the world, fishermen 
began to ply their trade in the waters near 
San Francisco and soon discovered sand- 
dabs among the catch. “ Drat the sand- 
dabs!” or. words to that effect, they cried 
many a time and oft. For these were small 
fish, like baby soles, flounders, flatfish, or 
hake; white below and gray on the topside, 
and of most humble and unobtrusive de- 
meanor. 

Chinamen flocked to San Francisco in 
their thousands, and the fishermen: breathed 
a sigh of relief. They sold the humble sand- 
dabs to the unobtrusive Chinamen for a 
song—not a Chinese song, of course—and 
thanked their stars that they had found even 
a very cheap market for the bothersome 
little fellows that persisted in being caught 
in good company. This went on for forty 
years. 

One day after the great fire an affable 


‘philosopher lunched in a Chinese restaurant 


and ate a fish that seemed to have come 
from heaven. 

* Wong,” he said, 
from Hong-kong?” 

“No,” repljed Wong. 
fishee. Come flom Catalina. 
callee sand-dab.” 

That was enough. The philosopher told 
the wise men at the Bohemian Club, and they 
consulted with all the leading hotel and 
restaurant men in town. To-day you can 
buy the sand-dab at any really excellent 
table in San Francisco. He is at his best 
crisply sauté to a delicate golden brown, and 
served with drawn butter and a pinch of 
fines herbes @ la maitre @hétel. M. Lieb 
will tell you exactly how he should be done. 
The sand-dab’s cute little bones all rattle 
off like a row of fairy piano keys (you know 
the fairies have very tiny pianos) and then 
you discover the sand-dab meat, white as 
alabaster, dainty as brook trout of early 
April, delicate as a sonnet to my lady’s eye- 
brow, satisfactory as a check from a long- 
lost uncle. Indeed, Mr. Wilson, the king of 
all California epicures, says that the sand- 
dab is a soulful sole. 


‘““you catchee him fish 


“Him Melican 
Him name 





An Unhappy Outlook 


PROSPECTIVE TENANT. “I should want the 
studio for sculpture.” 

CARETAKER. “ Yes, sir; some of these is 
rented for that. There’s a sculptor moulder- 
ing next door, sir.”- 





The Other Great Man 


Dr. Russet Coon, of California, happened 
to suppress an epidemic of measles while on 
a vacation trip to Tahiti, and Chief Oreaori 
gratefully invited him to a banquet in his 
primitive palace. The South Sea potentate 
and his white guest sat amiably on the floor, 
and dined off roast pig and other native deli- 
cacies served on broad leaves and eaten with 
the fingers. After dinner, host and guest 
adjourned to seats outside the palace, lit 
long, fat, black cigars, and gazed out over 
the moonlit Pacific. 

In the eyes of Chief Oreaori, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who did so much to improve the 
condition of the South-Sea Islanders, was the 
greatest white man that ever lived. The 
chief related to Dr. Cool many incidents to 
illustrate Stevenson’s kindliness, then asked 
a score of questions about the health of 
Stevenson’s widow and of his step-children. 
When the last question had been answered 
there followed a long period of silence. The 
two friends puffed slowly at their cigars and 
luxuriously regarded the radiant tropic 
moonlight glowing upon rustling palm fronds 
and the silvery ocean. Then Oreaori turned 
to the-doctor and demanded, ‘‘ Now tell me 
about John L. Sullivan!” 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Ghartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
pean was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse, 
- The above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting-up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of Monks,who have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time they 
left the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
and who, therefore, alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar. No 
liqueur associated with the name of the Car- 
thusian Monks (Ptres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine 
except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Celebrated 
Appetizer of 
ExquisiteFlavor 


Dr. SIEGERT’S 


The Only Genuine 
BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES 


Originated 1824 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters rope and South Africa, Corm- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


- of Credit. Collections made. 
Cc red it. International Cheques, Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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“IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD.” 


ee | 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water *’ 


s Poor Almanack,”’ 


w ork. 


a beautifully bound 





Club Cocktails 





A Bolt? Debight 


HERE is always something lack- 
ing in the flavor of a made-by~ 
guesswork cocktail. CLUB COcCk- 
TAILS are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed-to-measure blend of rare old 
liquors aged i in wood—always uniform 
in flavor, fragrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly better 
drink than any chance-mixed cocktail 
possibly could be. 
7 kinds, At all good dealers. Man= 


hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GE HeublernEBro 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
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Chalfonte| 


Is a New Fireproof Building 
of the Best Type Located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


The Leeds Company 


Solicits your patronage and 
invites you to write for Il- 
lustrated Folder and Rates. 


Chalfonte is Always Open 
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A NEW EDITION 


HOW TO GET STRONG. 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 
that can be followed by any one. 
iW ieemiiciaas & BROTHE =) wives RLISHERS, NEW YORE 


$7.00 net, postage extra 





Kurhaus &Grand Hotel des Bains 


First-Class Family 

Hotel and Baths. 
1800 metres above the sea. 

Established in 1864, 


Completely Rebuilt and Enlarged 1904-5. 


ST. MORITZ-BAD, Engadine, Switzerland 


Season, 15th June to end of September. 
Covered connection with Baths, Brasseries and 


Douches. Grard Cure Garden, ideal position close to Arvenwaldes. For prospectus and all information apply to The Direction. 
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THE CONSPICUOUS MERITS OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


ARE PURITY, QUALITY AND 
UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW 
AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 
RYE WHISKEY 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Astronomy 
with 


The Naked Eye 
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| 
Bs 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book on 


astronomy for us who want to 
know just the plain-things about 


No 


cial knowledge required 


ithe stars. telescopes, no spe- 
and_ it 
reads like a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 
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A NEW NOVEL by HOLMAN DAY 











= is the keynote of 

this new novel—a big, 
sweeping, healthy story, breath- 
ing the vigor of its scene—the 


woods of Maine. This 


lifte—and life means strife— 
of the struggle with logs and 
lumber barons. A_ plucky 


young man, in love 


barons, fights his fight amid 
’ the perils of drifting snow and 
icy sluiceways, rushing logs 
and reckless men. 











realm of King Spruce vi- KING original story of the Maine 
brates with the rushing woods has been written by 


with the daughter of SPRI I< E any number of en- 
the chief of these tertaining people are 











HE critics like the story 
and the way it is told. 
The verdict seems to be unan- 
imous. The Vew York Sun 
says: “An excellent and 


Mr. Holman Day... . As soon 
as Mr. Day gets into the 
woods, one exciting adventure 

follows another, and 


brought to notice... . It is 
an enjoyable tale from begin- 
ning to end.” 















$1.50 Four Paintings Reproduced in Colors $1.50 
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HARM him with Nabisco. 
Please her with Nabisco. De- 


light and entertain every one with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


They take the place of sweets and 
candies — blend harmoniously with 
ices and desserts. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








